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jlHE  very  imperfect  collection  of  Extracts  contained  in  tUis  little  book 
relating  to  places  in  Shropshire,  in  which  Garrisons  were  placed 
lurinix  the  struggle  between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament,  was  not 
made  with  any  view  to  publication  ;  and  is  only  now  printed  in  consequence 
of  suggestions,  that  ineagi-e  as  is  the  information  it  contains,  some  few  persons 
in  the  County  miglit  be  interested  to  learn  something  of  the  events  that  have 
occurred  on  their  own  properties,  and  that  it  may  lead  some  one  better 
qualified  for  the  task,  to  collect  materials  for  a  History  of  the  Civil  War,  as 
it  affected  Shropshire  generally. 

The  Extracts  arc  chiefly  taken  from  the  Collection  of  Civil  War  Papers  in 
the  British  Musoiun,  which  besides  Manuscripts  and  other  documents,  contains 
a  large  number  of  the  Newspapers  of  the  time  ;  which  in  the  form  of  I'amphlets 
with  quaint  titles,  were  at  intervals  printed,  and  gave  the  reports  made  by 
the  Committees  of  the  different  Counties  to  the  Parliament.  Many  of  these 
have  been  published  by  the  sour  old  Puritan,  John  Vicars,  in  his  works,  which 
bear  the  quaint  titles  of  "  God  in  the  Mount,"—"  God's  ark  overtopping  the 
world's  waves,"  and  "  The  Burning  Bush  not  consumed."  The  earliest  News- 
paper that  has  been  preserved,  is  entitled  "  The  Diurnal  of  Occurrences,  a 
daily  proceeding  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  the  3rd  of  November, 
1G40,  to  the  3rd  of  May,  1641."  During  the  progress  of  the  War,  the  thirst 
for  information  had  caused  more  than  a  hundred  of  such  publications  to  be 
issued.  They  were  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  Parliament,  for  Charles  and 
his  Army  were  constantly  moving  from  pkce  to  place,  except  during  the 
winters  they  spent  at  Oxford,  and  at  this  period  few  towns  were  provided  with 
printing  presses. 

The  extracts  from  the  Sequestration  Papers  witli  many  others,  have  been 
copied  from  the  valuable  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  Civil  War, 
made  by  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  Editor  of  the  Household  Roll  of  Bishop 
Swynficld,  aud  other  works,  to  whose  great  kindness  much  of  what  is  of 
interest  in  this  little  volume  is  owing. 

Some  of  the  Anastatic  Sketches  have  some  value  as  being  representations 
of  places  that  no  longer  exist. 

Should  any  little  profit  arise  from  the  sale  of  this  work,  it  will  be  given 
to  a  charitable  object. 


THE  GARRISONS  OF  SHROPSHIRE. 


-Q^O'gH^'T^'J 


^T  became  evident  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1641,  that  the  disputes 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  must  at  no  distant  time  end  in 
hostilities  ;  and  in  October,  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  set  about  repairing 
the  town  walls,  and  strengthening  the  gates,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  defence 
whenever  the  necessity  for  doing  so  arrived. 

In  February  following  the  ParUament  passed  an  ordinance,  giving  to  certain 
persons  power  to  assemble  able  men  for  the  wars  in  their  respective  counties. 
Four  months  later  Charles  established  a  Committee  of  Array,  to  raise  men  and 
money  ;  and  thus  the  certainty  of  war  became  evident. 

The  people  of  Shropshire,  ''  that  good  County  "  as  Clarendon  calls  it,  were 
generally  loyal,  though  there  were  many  highly  respectable  exceptions,  who 
became  distinguished  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  Charles  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  It  was 
a  large  blood  red  streamer,  with  the  royal  arms,  and  inscribed  "  Give  to  Csesar 
his  due."  Scarcely  had  it  been  fixed  in  its  place,  when  a  fierce  gust  of  wind 
sweeping  with  a  wild  moan  across  the  hill,  laid  it  low,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
raised  again.     This  was  looked   upon   by  many,  as  prophetic  of  evil,  and  the 
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standard  was  borne  back  to  the  Castle  in  the  evening  in  silence,  the  stormy  sky 
seeming  to  sympathize  with  the  dark  shadovv  that  lay  on  all  men's  minds.  The 
weather  at  this  time  must  have  been  very  unusual,  for  as  the  Princes  Rupert 
and  Maurice  were  riding  post  to  join  the  King,  the  horse  of  the  former,  owing 
to  the  slippery  state  of  the  roads  from  a  hard  frost,  fell,  and  the  Prince's 
shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  he  was  unable  for  some  days  to  pursue  his  journey  ; 
but  he  joined  the  King  soon  after  his  Majesty's  arrival  at  Shrewsbury.  Charles 
had  repaired  to  tliat  loyal  town  on  leaving  Nottingham,  "  because  of  its  strong 
"and  pleasant  situation,  and  by  reason  of  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Wales. 
"and  the  use  of  the  Severn,"  as  well  as  for  the  good  disposition  of  the  Inhab- 
"itants,  evinced  by  a  message  from  the  Corporation  "that  if  the  King's  Majestic 
"came  to  this  Towne,  he  shell  heve  free  access  to  it,  and  the  Towne  will  make 
"the  best  enterteynment  the  troublous  times  admit." 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  September,  Charles  and  his  Army  slept  at 
Wellington,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
Council  House  at  Shrewsbury,  having  before  entering  the  Town,  called  his 
troops  around  him,  and  addressed  to  them  the  speech  detailed  by  Clarendon. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  days'  absence  at  Chester,  Charles  staid  at  Shrews- 
bury till  the  12th  of  October.  Lord  Clarendon  had  complained  before  the 
army  entered  Shropshire,  of  "  the  unthriftly  retention  of  their  property  which 
"possessed  the  spirits  of  those,  who  did  really  wish  for  the  King  all  the  success 
"he  wished  for  himself,  but  at  Shrewsbury,"  he  adds  "  such  proportions  of  plate 
"and  money,  were  voluntarily  brought  in,  that  the  army  was  full,  and  constantly 
"paid."  "  Sir  Richard  Newport  paid  £6000  for  a  patent  of  nobihty,  and  Thomas 
"Lyster,  of  Rowton,  presented  the  King  with  a  purse  of  gold  ;  .£100  was 
"presented  to  Prince  Charles;  £66  (100  marks)  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Fine 
"silver  to  the  value  of  £100  was  sent  out  of  Wales  in  cake,  to  equal  the  alloy 
"of  soldered  plate,  without  which  money  could  hardly  have  been  made  at 
"Shrewsbury,"  or  Oxford.  A  mint  was  set  up,  and  pieces  of  20s.,  10s.,  crown 
and  half  crowns  were  coined.  Some  years  ago  a  die  for  half  crown,  which  bore 
luarks  of  having  been  much  used,  was  discovered  in  making  alterations  in  a  house 
in  Barker  Street.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Rev.  William  Rowlands.  A  print- 
ing press  was  also  brought  for  the  King's  sersace,  Shrew.sbury  at  that  time  not 
having  one. 


The  addition  of  so  many  persons  made  provisions  scarce,  and  Lord  Herbert, 
of  Chirke,  writes  thus  to  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  at  his  house  near 
Bewdley,  Rebbesford.  "  We  are  here  in  almost  as  great  strait  as  if  the  war  were 
"amongst  us.  Shrewsbury,  which  is  our  ordinary  magazine,  being  exhausted  of 
"wine,  vinegar,  hops,  paper  ;  and  pepper  at  4d.  the  lb.  ;  and  shortly  a  want  of 
"all  commodities  that  are  not  native  with  us,  will  follow  ;  the  intercourse 
"betweene  us  and  London  being  interdicted." 

Clarendon  says,  "  The  Army  was  in  good  order  and  discipline  during  the 
"King's  stay  at  Shrewsbury,  there  was  not  any  remarkable  disorder,  the  County 
"being  very  kind  to  the  Soldiers,  and  the  Soldiers  just  and  regardful  to  the 
"County;  and  by  the  free  loans  and  contributions  of  the  gentry,  and  substantial 
"inhabitants  the  army  was  so  well  paid,  that  there  was  not  the  least  mutiny,  or 
"discontent  for  want  of  pay,"  like  many  other  of  the  worthy  Clarendon's  state- 
ments it  represents  rather  what  he  wished,  then  what  was  the  fact;  for  the  "Perfect 
Diurnal,"  the  loyalist  journal  says,  "the  army  is  in  much  disorder,  for  want  of 
pay,"  which  is  probably  true,  as  the  money  coined  at  Shrewsbury  was  not 
distributed  to  them  till  after  they  had  left  the  Town. 

A  manuscript  letter  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Peniart,  dated 
October  1st,  1642,  and  signed  "  Yours,  whose  hand  you  know^"  tells  a  different 
story.  "Our  Country  is  now  in  a  woful  condition,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
"  souldiers  daily  billeted  upon  us,  both  of  horse  and  foote  ;  I  have  had  of  these 
"  guests  all  this  week,  and  expect  little  better  next  week.  We  had  in  Town  on 
"Thursday  night  last,  some  12  or  14  Captaines,  besides  other  Officers,  and  neere 
"2000  souldiers  belonging  to  them.  All  the  Country  over  within  12  or  14 
"  miles  of  Shrewsbury  are  full  of  Souldiers,  your  father  hath  some  four  for  his 
"  part,  being  some  of  those  that  came  from  Nampwich,  which  after  they  had 
"  made  what  spoil  they  could  there,  are  now  billetted  a  good  many  of  them  in 
"Prince  Parish,  they  are  of  my  Lord  Grandison's  regiment,  and  such  for 
"condition,  that  I  thinke  the  earth  affords  not  worse;  they  have  plundered 
"  divers  men's  houses  in  a  most  woful  maner  :  your  friend  hath  had  in  money 
"  and  goods  taken  from  him  about  £.50.     A  gentleman  of  quality  was  enforced 
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"  to  shift  for  himselfe,  and  leave  liis  house,  and  they  have  taken  possession  of  it, 
"  and  live  upon  the  spoile  of  his  household  provisions,  corn  and  cattel  ;  neare 
"  20  men,  and  at  least  40  horses  since  Monday  last,  and  show  no  signs  of 
"  parting  as  yet,  but  endeavor  the  ruine.  of  his  house  and  goods,  and  if  any  fault 
"  be  found,  threaten  to  bum  it  to  the  ground.  We  have  escaped  reasonable 
"  well  in  towne  as  yet,  with  some  little  losse,  I  praise  God  for  it.  1  have 
"none  as  yet,  but  how  long  I,  and  many  others,  shall  be  free  the  Lord  above 
"  doth  know,  for  we  heer  one  outrage  or  other  committed  daily,  they  ride  armed 
"  up  and  down,  with  swords,  muskets  and  dragoones,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
"  people,  that  we  scarce  know  how  in  safety  to  go  out  of  dooi's ;  they  take  men's 
"  horses,  breake  and  pillage  men's  houses  night  and  day  in  an  unheard  of  maner, 
"  they  pretend  quarrel!  against  the  Roundheads  as  they  call  them,  but  for  aught 
"  I  see  they  will  spare  none  if  they  may  hope  to  have  good  booty." 

Sir  William  Vaughan  had  raised  a  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  Sir  Edward 
Stradling,  of  St.  Denet's  Castle,  had  brought  1000  men  from  South  Wales,  to 
join  the  King  at  Shrewsbury  ;  besides  Lord  Newport's  and  other  troops  that 
had  come  with  the  King,  but  still  it  is  stated  that  when  he  quitted  Shrewsbury 
his  army  did  not  number  more  than  1200  men  ;  and  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  given  in  a  paper  No.  6844,  in  the  Harleian  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  "  When  the  King  mustered  his  forces  in  the  Park""'  at  Shrewsbury, 
"  they  presented  a  heterogeneous  appearance  as  to  equipment.  Armes  were  the 
"  great  deficiency ;  and  the  men  stood  up  in  the  same  garments  in  which  they  left 
"  their  native  fields,  and  with  scythes,  pitchforks  and  even  sickles  in  their  hands, 
''  they  cheerfully  took  the  field,  and  literally  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest 
"  of  death.  Contrasted  with  these,  rode  in  front  the  brilliant  troojj  of  guards 
"  commanded  by  Lord  Barnard  Steuart,  composed  of  noble  Cavaliers,  whose 
"  united  incomes  Clarendon  computes  to  have  equalled  that  of  all  the  Lords 
"  and  Commons  on  the  other  side.  The  sash  and  plume  of  the  old  Barons  were 
•'  still  worn,  with  the  glittering  cuirass,  with  a  broad  and  ornamented  sword  belt 
"  across  the  shoulder.  The  tassels  or  garde  a  reine  protected  the  body  ;  steel 
"  roldrans,  vambraces,  mailed  gauntlets  and  cuirasses  ;  and  over  the  cuirass  was 
'•  sometimes  worn  the  cargel,  a  richly  embroidered  collar  fell  on  the  cuirass,  in 

*   Tliis  is  said  to  liave  taken  place  in  a  field  near  Monkmoor,  still  known  as  the  "  Soldier's  Field." 
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"  every  respect  like  the  Knights  of  Agincourt,  except  the  boots,  which  were 
"  of  leather,  large  and  square  toed,  and  capable  of  covering  half  the  thigh, 
"  though  ordinarily  doubled  down  below  the  knee,  a  straight  ])asket  hihed 
"  sword,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  battle  axe  at  their  saddle  bow.  Such  was  the 
"equipment  of  the  King's  body  guard."  "The  heterogeneous  army  that  left 
"  Shrewsbury  had  a  still  more  strange  following  of  not  only  noble  Ladies, 
"and  devoted  wives — but  a  widely  different  class  of  females.''  "  They  were 
"  classed  as  follows  : — First,  wives  of  the  generals  and  principal  commanders, 
"  who  are  chiefly  carried  in  coaches,  which  ought  to  be  driven  according  to  the 
"  quality  of  their  husbands.  Secondly,  those  who  ride  on  horseback,  with  the 
"  baggage  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong.  I  have  seen  these  ride,  keep 
"  troop,  rank  and  file,  very  well  after  their  captain,  and  a  banner  which  one  of 
"the  women  carried.  Third  class  is  those  who  walk  on  foot,  they  must  abide 
"  by  the  baggage  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  over  them  the 
"  several  regimental  marshalls  here  command." 


Before  the  arrival  of  this  motley  cortege  at  Bridgnorth,  which  the  King  and 
his  army  reached  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October,  preparation  had  been 
began  for  the  security  of  the  town.  "The  gates  had  been  repayred,  and  made 
"  strong  with  chaines  and  otherwise,  posts  and  chaines  had  been  placed  at  the 
"  ends  of  several  of  the  streets."  The  King  was  received  into  the  castle,  thouo-h 
it  was  no  longer  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  belonged  at  this  time  to  Sir 
Thomas  Whitmore,  of  Apley.  Here  Charles  staid  till  the  15th,  when  he 
commenced  liis  maix-h  towards  Oxford  :  in  his  way  he  encountered  the  army 
assembled  by  the  Parliament,  and  on  the  23rd  the  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought. 

Other  towns  in  Shropshire  had  by  this  time  taken  the  alarm,  and  everywhere 
preparation  was  made  for  defence.  Oswestry  had  erected  a  new  gate,  and  the 
drawbridge  of  the  Castle  was  strongly  fortified ,  and  the  steeple  of  the  Church 
taken  down  to  prevent  its  being  used  as  a  point  from  which  to  molest  the  Castle, 
in  the  event  of  the  town  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  Garrison 
consisted  chiefly  of  Welsh,  the  Governor  was  Colonel  Lloyd,  of  Llanvorda — all 
staunch  in  their  allegiance  to  their  King;  but  unfortunately  the  Governor's  love 
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of  good  eating  almost  equalled  his  loyalty,  and  a  scheme  devised  by  his  neigh- 
bour Colonel  Mytton,  of  Halston,  who  had  enlisted  himself  under  the  banner  of 
the  Parhament,  was  very  near  causing  Oswestry  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  in  the  following  year,  as  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
in  that  town.  Ludlow  had  been  occupied  by  Prince  Eupert  early  in  1642,  who 
had  entrenched  himself  very  strongly,  and  made  fortifications  and  bulwarks  for 
the  preservation  of  himself,  and  his  associates.  Wem  had  on  the  first  prospect 
of  war,  declared  itself  for  the  Parhament,  and  walls  had  been  repaired,  and 
ditches  deepened  to  place  it  in  a  posture  of  defence,  Colonel  Mytton  was 
apjwinted  Governor. 

In  the  early  part  of  1643,  Garrisons  were  established  in  the  Castles  of  Cans, 
ShraAvarden,  and  at  Langford,  and  Apley  Castle,  the  latter  was  of  importance 
from  its  vicinity  to  Shrewsbury.  At  Lilleshall,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  placed 
by  desire  of  its  owner  Mr.  Richard  Leveson,  but  in  other  instances,  men  who 
were  most  devoted  in  their  loyalty  w^ere  compelled  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
see  them  converted  into  strongholds  of  the  rebels  ;  this  was  especially  so  in  the 
cases  of  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  of  Madeley  Court ;  and  of  Mr.  Benthall,  of  Benthall. 
The  object  of  getting  the  command  of  Garrisons  near  the  Severn,  was  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  coals  and  possession  of  arms  and  food,  by  the  passage  of  boats  up 
the  river,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  other  party  from  having  similar  accommod- 
ation ;  therefore  Atcham  Bridge,  Wroxeter,  Buildwas,  and  Benthall,  were  at 
various  times  occupied  by  one  side,  or  the  other.  Albright  Hussey,  Leigh 
Hall,  High  Ercall,  Stokesay,  Halgate,  and  Broncroft,  were  situated  on  high 
roads. 

After  a  time  doubts  arose  as  to  the  policy  of  adopting  this  mode  of  warfare, 
which  tended  to  prolong  hostilites,  and  to  cause  a  waste  of  food  and  treasure  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  enriched  avaricious  Governors,  either  by  plundering  on 
the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  by  claiming  pay  for  a  larger  number  of  soldiers 
than  they  had  under  their  command  ;  and  when  by  distress  of  war  they  were 
left  to  proA-ide  for  themselves,  they  became  the  pests,  rather  then  the  protectors 
of  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  their  fortresses  were  converted  into  holds  and 
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nurseries  of  vice.    The  distances  from  which  they  drew  their  supphes,  left  little 

chance  of  escape  to  the  settled  housekeeper,  who  was  liable  to  be  assessed  by 

both  parties.     Month  after  month  came  the  collector  to  their  doors,  and  if 

neither  money  nor  provisions  were  to  be  had,  he  was  empowered  to  wring  from 

them  such  articles  of  stock,  or  furniture  as  would  satisfy  the  demand  ;  and  in 

the  last  extremity  soldiers  were  sent  at  free  quarters  among  them.     If  the 

country  was  so  disturbed  that  the  collector  could  not  act,  the  parishes  were 

made  responsible  for  their  assessment  to  the  Garrisons,  and  individuals,  styled 

parish  pledges,  were  seized  and  held  in  durance  till  the  exaction  was  paid. 

The    writer   of  a   satirical  ballad    entitled      "  the   Devonshire  Ditty "    thus 

insinuates  that  there  was  one  point  on  which  both  parties  thought,  and  acted 

alike. 

"  I  had  six  oxen  t'other  day. 
And  them  the  Roundheads  got  away 
A  mischief  to  their  speed. 
I  had  six  horses  in  a  hale, 
And  them  the  CavaUers  stale, 
I  think  in  this  they  be  agreed." 

A  specimen  of  the  difficulties,  and  vexations  arising  from  the  maintenance  of 
a  Garrison  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  Lea  Hall,  near  Bishop's  Castle ;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  County,  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Lewis  Kerke,  Governor 
of  Bridgnorth,  to  Prince  Rupert,  August  21st,  1644.  ''  That  according  to  an 
"  order  from  his  Highness  for  levying  contributions,  I  sent  a  party  to  Tong 
"  Castle,  and  Shiffnal,  on  Sunday  to  demand  the  arrears  of  the  three  last  months. 
''  The  Lieutenant  in  Command,  heating  of  it,  escaped  from  them,  he  then  tooke 
"  the  Constables,  and  was  carrying  them  off,  when  Sir  Morton  Briofo-s  encourao-ed 
"the  Parishioners  to  resist;  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  most  of  the  soldiers 
"  were  wounded,  and  disarmed,  and  called  Popish  Dogs.  They  were  kept 
"  Prisoners  for  five  or  six  hours  ;  I    wish  to  know  his  Highnesses  pleasure." 

"  For  his  Excellency  Prince  Rupert  his  Highness,  haste,  haste,  post  haste." 

Considering  the  misery  that  was  inflicted  upon  the  Country  by  these  proceed- 
ings, it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  were  so  harassed  and  oppressed  became 
indifferent  as  to  which  of  their  tormentors  prevailed  ;  and  should  be  ready  to 
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throw  themselves  into  the  scale  most  likely  to  be  in  the  ascendant  ;  and  that 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  men  of  Clun  and  Bishop's  Castle,  as  described  in  the 
following  report  should  be  shared  by  many  others. 

Mercurius  Britanicus,  Monday,  Jan.  6th,  to  luth,  1644. 
"  Out  of  Shropshire,  we  hear,  that  there  are  above  a  thousand  in  armes  about 
"  Clun,  and  Bishop's  Castle,  standing  out  against  both  sides  ;  neither  for  the 
"  King,  nor  for  the  Parliament,  but  stand  onely  upon  their  own  guard,  for  the 
"preservation  of  their  lives,  and  fortunes.  The  occasion  of  it  was,  the  friendly 
"  usage  which  they  received  from  his  Majestie's  Officers  in  these  parts,  and 
"  particularly  from  one  Col.  Van-Gore,  a  Dutchman.  They  are  absolutely 
"  resolved  (notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  used  by  Commissioner  of  array) 
"  not  to  lay  down  their  armes  unless  his  Majestie  grant  them  their  own  conditions, 
'•  which  are  these — 1st  to  have  restitution  of  all  wrongs  done  by  Van-Gore. 
"  2nd,  to  have  him  and  all  his  souldiers  expelled  their  Country.  3rd,  that  the 
"  King's  two  Garrisons  at  Hopsay  house  (Stokesay)  and  Layhouse  (Lea  house) 
"  shall  be  removed  and  demolished.  4th,  that  they  may  have  commanders  of 
"  their  own.  5th,  we  hope  the  kinde  discipline,  wherewith  they  have  been 
"  tutored  by  the  Cavaliers  will  teach  them  how  to  wheel  about  to  the  Parliament, 
*•  and  so  make  out  a  faire  introduction  to  a  quick  dispatch  in  Wales." 

In  the  Spring  of  1644,  Charles  again  spent  a  few  days  in  Shropshire,  on 
his  way  from  his  winter  quarters  at  Oxford  to  Leicester.  He  arrived  at  Chetwin, 
near  Newport,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Pigot,  on  the  17th  of  May — there  he  staid  three 
nights,  and  then  removed  to  Beaten,  near  Drayton,  the  house  of  Mr.  Church,  tJ 

where  he  passed  two  nights.  Three  weeks  afterwards  (the  13th  June)  the 
fatal  Battle  of  Naseby  was  fought,  in  which  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
kingdom  was  shed.  On  the  King's  side  alone  it  is  stated  that  20  Officers,  and 
600  private  Soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the  field — above  100  Officers,  and  4500 
Soldiers  taken  prisoners,  and  Charles  himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  All  his 
baggage  containing  his  dispatches  and  private  letters,  together  with  one  of  his 
coaches,  8000  arms,  and  300  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  after  this  battle  evident  to  all,  that  no  hope  remained  to  the  Royal 
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cause,  and  Charles  himself  thus  writes  to  Prince  Rupert.  "  He  that  will  stay 
"  with  me  at  this  time  must  expect,  and  resolve  either  to  die  for  a  good  cause, 
"  or  which  is  worse,  to  live  a.s  miserable  in  the  maintaining  it,  as  the  malice  of 
"  insulting  rebells  can  make  it,  for  I  confess  there  is  no  probability  but  of  my 
"  mine.  But  as  a  Christian  I  must  tell  you  whatsoever  personal  punishment  it 
"  shall  please  God  to  inflict  upon  me,  must  not  make  me  repine." 

Throughout  England  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  been  sorely  impover- 
ished, by  the  heavy  contributions  levied  on  their  estates  ;  the  mansions  that  had 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  with  all  their  cherished  contents, 
had  been  despoiled,  or  burnt ;  woods  had  been  leveled  to  the  ground,  the 
cattle  and  horses  of  their  tenants  had  been  driven  oflT,  and  the  crops  in  their 
fields  in  many  places  had  been  taken  for  food  for  horses ;  no  rents  could  be 
collected,  and  the  amount  of  suffering  and  misery  was  so  great,  that  the  desire 
for  peace  had  become  general,  on  almost  any  terms. 

Shrewsbury  was  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  Feb.  22nd,  1644.  The  Parliamentary 
Committee  had  from  the  first  been  very  active  in  sending  out  parties  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  subsidies,  and  to  drive  the  royalists  from  their  strong  holds. 
High  Ercall,  Tong  Castle,  Bridgnorth,  Longford,  and  probably  other  places  had 
changed  masters  more  then  once ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  royal 
Garrisons  in  Shropshire,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  one  by  one,  in 
quick  succession  yielded  to  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  at  the  close  of  1645, 
Bridgnoiih,  Ludlow  and  High  Ercall,  were  all  that  remained  to  hold  out  for  their 
sovereign.  The  loyal  old  Marquis  of  Worcester  had  welcomed  his  royal  Master 
to  his  noble  Castle  of  Raglan,  immediately  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby,  and  the 
following  accounts  of  Charles's  movements,  though  not  absolutely  occurring  on 
Shropshire  soil,  were  enacted  so  nearly  on  its  borders,  and  so  illustrate  the 
hardslaips  and  deprivations  to  which  he  was  subjected,  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  admit  the  report  of  them.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1645,  Charles  with  the 
poor  remnant  of  liis  army  left  Raglan,  intending  to  go  to  Worcester,  but  the 
Parliamentary  troops  under  the  command  of  Pointz,  constantly  intercepted  his 
progress,  and  at  length  his  only  resource  was  to  turn  his  steps  towards  Wales, 
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which  had  always  proved  itself  loyal.  On  the  6th  of  August  he  reached  old 
Radnor,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  a  yeoman.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby 
who  was  of  the  party,  thus  describes  their  entertainment.  "  Wee  found  the 
"  mountains  of  Wales  almost  impassable,  many  of  the  horses  tiring,  and  little 
"accomodation  to  be  met  with,  which  makes  me  remember  that  when  the  King 
"  was  at  supper  eating  a  pullet  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  the  room  out-side  was  full, 
"  but  the  men's  stomachs  empty  for  want  of  meat,  and  the  good  housewife 
"  troubled  with  the  continual  calling  upon  her  for  victuals,  having  it  seems  but 
"  that  one  cheese,  comes  into  the  room  where  the  King  was,  and  very  soberly 
"  asks  if  the  King  had  done  with  the  cheese,  for  that  the  gentlemen  outside 
"  desired  it." 


The  "Iter  Carolinum"  states  that  the  King  slept  that  night  at  New  Radnor, 
and  the  next  at  the  house  of  a  yeoman,  and  that  the  army  dispersed  ;  but  a 
letter  written  by  a  person  signing  himself  J.  C,  (and  who  evidently  lived  near 
Wigmore)  gives  the  following  version,  and  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
Charles  would  have  marched  from  Presteign  to  Bridgnorth  the  next  day, 
transacting  all  the  business  that  he  appears  to  have  done  at  Ludlow.  "  On 
"  Wednesday  last,  a  party  of  the  King's  (or  rather  this  army  he  hath)  which 
"  were  about  3000  horse  and  dragoons,  came  over  by  Prestein  to  Wigmore,  and 
"  that  night  took  up  their  quarters  amongst  us.  Some  of  them  went  to 
"  Brampton  Brian  (the  ruined  Castle  of  Sir  Robert  Harley)  but  the  rest  to 
"  Wigmore,  three  miles  distant.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdal  quartered  at 
"  Mr.  Cockeram's,  at  the  Grange,  the  King  is  reported  to  be  there,  and  we 
"  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  his  passage  out  is  kept  very  secretly.  We  understand 
"  they  came  this  way  to  avoid  the  Scott's  army." 

The  reception  Charles  met  with  at  his  own  royal  Castle  of  Ludlow  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  raise  his  spirits,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
"Mercurius  Britanicus"  of  August  14th,  1645,  and  the  "Iter  Carohnum,"  says  he 
had  no  dinner  that  day.  "August  6th. — His  Majesty  came  to  Ludlow,  attended 
"only  with  42  horse,  as  puny  a  guard  for  a  martial  Prince,  as  his  poor 
"  present  of  .£20  in  a  pewter  basin  at  Monmouth.     He  staid  there  not  above 
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"  an  hour,  but  he  went  thence  with  three  troupes  of  horse  of  the  town,  who 
"attended  him  to  his  fresh  imprest  men, raised  by  Gerard,  who  quartered  together 
"with  Prince  Maurice's  and  Colonel  Vaughan's  forces  within  16  miles  of 
"  Worcester.  At  his  Majesty's  view  of  them  when  draun  up  before  him,  he 
"mede  a  speech  for  their  encouragement,  telling  them  the  danger  he  was  in  if 
"  they  did  not  stand  by  him ;  promising  them  great  rewards,  and  the  like ;  but  all 
"  this  would  not  prevaile  with  many  of  the  country  men,  but  away  12  of  them 
"rushed  to  his  goats,  and  cows,  and  cowshaby,  which  caused  his  Majesty, 
"  (because  he  loved  his  countrymen)  to  send  out  a  proclamation  for  martial  law 
"to  be  executed  on  those  who  should  run  away,  or  any  of  the  12  country  men 
"taken  must  go  to  heaven  on  a  string."  In  the  evening  Charles  reached 
Bridgnorth,  where  he  only  staid  one  night,  and  the  next  day  marched  out  of 
Shropsliire.  In  September  he  again  took  refuge  at  Kaglan,  where  he  staid  a 
few  days,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  8th,  he  took  his  last  farewell  of 
his  noble  minded  host,  who  had  it  is  stated  in  various  ways,  spent  £600,000  in 
his  service.  His  Majesty's  intention  was  to  relieve  Chester,  which  was  one  of 
his  few  remaining  Garrisons,  and  was  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the 
Scott's  army.  On  the  following  night  he  slept  at  Home  Lacy,  the  seat  of  the 
Lord  Scudamere,  then  to  Presteign,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  Broad 
Heath,  where  he  also  passed  a  night,  and  on  the  Friday,  Symonds  relates,  "  This 
"  dey  wee  marched  from  Presteigne,  and  except  in  the  first  3  myle  wee  saw 
"  never  a  house,  or  church  over  the  mountaynes,  they  call  it  10  myles,  but  (over) 
"  20,  before  we  came  to  Newton. 

Before  the  King  reached  Chester,  news  met  him  that  some  of  the  outworks 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  next  day  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  a 
few  miles  distant,  which  Charles  witnessed  from  one  of  the  Towers  on  the  town 
walls,  and  saw  the  poor  remnant  of  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and  20  gentlemen 
of  his  own  troop,  and  more  than  100  horse  carried  prisoners  to  Nantwich.  He 
immediately  set  forth  with  a  few  followers  towards  Bridgnorth,  "leaving 
"  Oswestry  a  rebel  Garrison  on  the  left  hand.  On  the  next  day  he  proceeded 
"  from  Llandrinie,  leaving  Shrewsbury  3  myles  on  the  left  hand,  and  that  night 
"  late  and  tediously  to  Bridgnorth,  the  rere  guard  gat  to  Wenlock  Magne. 
"  In  this  march  three  or  four  alarmes  by  Shrewsbury  horse,  five  or  sis  of  them 
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"crost  the  way,  and  2  killed  and  tooke  some."  The  King  arrived  at  Oxford 
on  the  7th  of  November,  having  finished  as  Clarendon  writes,  "  the  most 
"  tedious,  and  grevious  march,  that  ever  Majestic  was  exercised  in,  having 
"  been  almost  in  perpetual  motion  from  the  losse  of  the  battle  of  Naseby  to 
"  this  hour,  with  such  a  variety  of  dismal  accidents,  must  have  broken  the  spirits 
"  of  any  man  who  was  not  truly  magnanimous." 

In  May,  1646,  Charles  escaped  from  Oxford  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then 
gave  himself  up  to  the  Scott's  army,  and  from  New  Castle  he  issued  the  following 
order  on  the  10th  of  June,  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  Garrisons  still  holding 
out  for  him.  "  Charles  Rex.  Having  resolved  to  comply  with  the  designs  of  the 
"  Parliament  in  every  thing  that  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  subjects,  and  leave 
"  no  means  unassayed  for  removing  of  differences  betwixt  us  ;  thereby  we  have 
"thought  fit,  the  more  to  evidence  the  reality  of  our  intentions  of  estabhshing 
"  a  happier  and  lasting  peace,  to  require  you,  upon  honourable  considerations 
"  to  quit  those  Townes  and  Castles,  and  Forts,  entrusted  by  us  to  you,  and  to 
"  disband  all  the  forces  under  your  several  commands."  In  Shropshire,  Ludlow 
alone  had  held  out  to  this  time. 

The  Parliament  usually  placed  a  party  of  soldiers  in  any  place  capable  of 
defence  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  royaUsts ;  and  after  a  few  months  dis- 
mantled, and  so  far  destroyed  the  most  important  of  them,  as  to  render 
them  useless  to  either  party.  Thus  ended  this  miserable  Civil  War,  in  which 
the  most  heroic  sacrifices  were  made,  thousands  of  valuable  lives  lost — 
the  morals  of  the  country  corrupted — and  the  only  result  was  to  open  the  way 
to  a  tyranny  even  more  odious  to  the  people  then  what  they  had  experienced 
under  their  legitimate  rulers. 

Sir  Wilham  Waller  writes  thus,  "  After  the  expence  of  .so  much  blood  and 
"  treasure,  all  the  difference  between  our  former  and  present  state  is  :  that 
"  before  time  under  the  complaints  of  a  slavery  we  hved  like  Freemen  ;  and 
"  now  under  the  notions  of  a  freedom,  we  hve  like  Slaves,  enforced  by  continual 
"fears,  and  appositions,  to  maintain,  and  feed  on  our  misery." 
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The  following  list  of  the  sums  paid  for  compounding  for  their  estates  by 
persons  in  Shropshire,  will  illustrate  Sir  William  Waller's  view. 


£ 
Francis  Newport  of  ^y<on,  Esq 5284 

(With  £170  per  annum.) 
Sir  Thomas  Whitmore  oiApUy,  Bart  5000 
Sir  Richd.  Lee  of  Langley 37 1 9 

(With  XI 60  per  annum.) 
Sir  Frederick  Henry  Thinn  of  Caus 
(7as</e,  Knight  and  Bart 3554 

(With  £200  per  annum.) 
Sir  Richard  Newport  of  High  Arccdl  3207 

(With  £170  per  annum.) 

Thomas  Edwards,  gent 2060 

Sir  Edward  Acton 2000 

Sir  Vincent  Corbet  of  Moreton  Corbet  1588 

(With  £80  per  annum.) 

Sir  Thomas  Harries  oi  Boreatton 

Dame  Em.  widow  of  Sir  Paul  Harries 

oi  Boreatton 1522 

Sir  Francis  Attley  oi  Pitchford 1200 

Sir  John  Weld,  Willey  1121 

Sir  Thomas  Eyton  of  Uyton 976 

Roger  Kyneston  of  Hordley 921 

(With  £50  per  annum.) 
Sir  Robert  Prince,  Salop,  Knight...     750 

Joliii  Ireland  of  Alhrighton,  Esq 716 

Roger  Owen  of  iSAreifsfcuri/ 700 

Francis  Thomas  oi Shehock,  Esq...  .     720 

Sir  John  Weld,  jun.  of  Willei/ 757 

Henry  Baugh  of  ^  Won,  yeoman 676 

Pontesbury  Owen,  ^aton  J/bwcoi  Esq     610 

Tymothy  Tourney,  Bold 692 

(With  £30  per  annum.) 

Charles  Baldwen,  Elskh 586 

Richard  Lacon  of  WeU  Coppice 554 

Humphrey  Walcot  of  Points 500 

(With  £80  per  annum.) 
John  Perse,  Weitbury,  Esq 560 


B. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

e 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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2 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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£  s.  d. 

Richard  Lloyd  of  ZfoycZ  .d  main 480  0  0 

Francis  Sandford  of  Sandford,  Esq..  459  0  0 

Sir  John  Talbot,  Salop,  Knight 444  1  0 

Ralph  Goodwin  of  Z!«£fo?<;,  Esq 412  10  0 

Thomas  Pigot  of  CA€<wn 440  0  0 

William  Owen,  Porkington,  Esq 414  6  8 

Richard  Oakeley  of  Oakeley 400  0  0 

SirWilliam  Owen  of  Con<fover  Knight  314  0  0 
Thomas  Littleton  of  Stoke  St.  Mil- 

&Mry,  Esq 370  0  0 

Robert  Betton,  Shrewsbury 320  0  0 

Laurence  Benthall  of  .BeniAoZi 230  0  0 

Edward  Owen  of  Con<fofer 207  0  0 

John  Young  of  Pym€% 200  0  0 

Thomas  Moore  of  .fi'Ztemere 154  0  0 

Francis  Bellenger,  v4s</«y,  gent..    ..  110  0  0 

Philip  Jennings  of  2)ac?(i^M<on 137  4  6 

John  Blodwell  of  ,S/ireii'sfr«ry 103  0  0 

Edward  Kynaston  of  Oteley 102  0  0 

(tVith  £50  per  anniun.) 
Katherine  Wallescot  widow  of  Wm. 

Wallescot 173  0  0 

Edward  Stenley,  CociTKi; 132  0  0 

Richard  Scriven,  Froddesley 117  0  0 

WiUiam  Owen  of  Pontefeary,  Esq...  150  0  0 

Thomas  Smallmen,  FTi'WersAojBe 140  0  0 

Richard  Phihp,  .Vf</ey,  Esq 177  0  0 

Edward  Jones  of  J/orton,  gent 74  5  0 

Roland  Lacon  of  A'tn^ei,  Esq 66  0  0 

Isaac  Morgan,  .Brt'c^-ton,  gent 50  0  0 

Hugh  Morris  of  IVes^on 61  0  0 

John  Langley  of  .SromZey,  gent 50  0  0 

Richard  Gibbs,  Salop 43  0  0 

Harries  Cam  of  Zon^tfe/i    35  0  0 

John  Newton  of  .fi'Mi/Zi/w,  Esq 32  16  4 

John  Langley,  Broseley 50  0  0 
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£    s.  d.  '  £    s.     d. 

Thomas  Barnes  of  Shrewsbuiy 50     0  6  i  Richard  Daniel,  Shrewsbtiry 4.5     0     0 

ThomsiS  Bohen  of  Shrewsbury 53     6  0    John  Broadhurst  of  itZteW? 26     0     0 

William  Felton  of  2%e  Zoic 90     0  0  \  Thomas  Jones  oi  Ludlow 1     0     0 

Thomas  (.Tiallouer,  Salop 60     0  0 

John  Dawes  of  Caa^A/<y 75  14  0 

Thomas  Banies,  of  Shreiosbury,  gent       50     0  0 

John  Batho,  /  !/<//<)!/',  gent 36     6  8  I  Annual  Payments  £990. 


£46,631   14     8 


A    LIST    OF    GARRISONS    IN    SHROPSHIRE 

MAY,     1645. 
From,  the  Diary  of  Richard  Symonds,  Published  by  the  Camden  Society. 


FOR    THE    KING. 
ToNG  Castle. 

Longford,  Colonel  Young,  Governor,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Governor. 
LiNDSiLL,  (Lilleshall)  Bastock,  Governor. 

Stoake  Castle,  (Stoke-Say)  Daurett  commands  it  under  Woodhouse. 
Shratdon  Castle,  (Shrawardine)  an  Irishman,  under  Sir  W.  Ball  commands  it. 
High  Arcall,  a  House  belonging  to  the  Lord  Newport,  made  by  my  Lord 

himself,  200  men  it.  Captain  Nicolas  Armer  is  Governor.     Part  of  Sir 

"William  Vaughan's  Regiment  wintered 
Caws  Castle,  (Cans)  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  Commands  it. 
Bridgenort  Castle,  Sir  Lewis  Kirke,  Governor,  300  foote. 
Ludlowe  Towne  and  Castle,  Sir  Michael  Woodhouse,  Governor. 
Chirke  Castle,  Lieutenant  Wall,  Governor. 

FOR     THE     PARLIAMENT. 

AVemme,  King,  a  Chandler  in  Chancery  Lane,  Governor. 
Moreton  Corbet,  Sir  Vincent  Corbet,  (a  royahst)  ownes  it. 
Shrewsbury,  betrayed  to  the  rebells  in  winter  1644. 
A  House,  (Apley)  Avithin  three  miles  of  Bridgenorth. 
Broncroft,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Lutley,  in  Delbury  Parish. 
Benthall.     These  two  last  had  been  Garrisons  since  May. 
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THE  FOLLOWING    LIST  SHEWS  THE  LOSSES    THE   ROYALISTS 
HAD  SUSTAINED  IN  5  MONTHS,  OCTOBER,  1645. 


FOR    THE    KING. 

LuDLOwE,  Sir  M.  Woodhouse,  Governor,  under  Marquis  Hamilton. 

Bridgenorth,  200  men  in  the  Castle. 

High  Arcall,  had  been  recovered  from  the  Rebells. 

FOR     THE     PARLIAMENT. 

Shrewsbury,  Governed  by  a  Committee. 

Oswestry. 

Wemme,  Major  Bryan  is  Governor. 

LiNDSHALL  Abbey,  Major  Ducking  Field  lost  it. 

Dawley  Castle,  seven  myles  from  Bridgenorth,  four  myles  from  WeUington, 

Fouke  is  Governor,  Ducking  Field  was  and  lost  it. 
Broncroft  Castle,  The  Lord  Calvin  Scotus,  is  Governor. 
Benthall,  Mr.  Benthall's  house,  three  myles  from  Bridgenorth,  Thos  Brereton, 

is  Governor. 
Stoke-Say,  a  house  of  the  Lord  Craven's  four  myles  from  Ludlowe. 

"The  Perfect  Occurrences  of  ParUament"  from  Friday,  August  22nd  to  29th, 
1645,  gives  the  names  of  several  other  Garrisons.  "A  lyst  of  the  Garrisons 
"taken  in  by  the  Shropshire  Committee,  since  they  fii-st  tooke  the  field. 
"  Oswestry  Castle,  Shra warden  Castle,  Rowton  Castle,  Cans  Castle,  Lee  house, 
"  Stoak-sea,  (Stoke-say),  Broncroft,  Benthall,  Bildwas,  Maydley,  Tong  Castle, 
"Salpey,  Dawley,  Linsell  (Lilleshall),  Morton  Corbet,  Albright  Hussey, 
"Atcham  Bridge,  Longnor  House,  Rocksalter  (Wroxeter),  Shrewsbury. 
"  Twenty  Garrisons  you  see  they  have  taken  first  and  last  from  the  King,  with 
"  those  two  of  Linsel  and  Dawley,  which  they  took  the  last  week,  so  that  now 
"  the  King  hath  no  more  Garrisons  than  only  Ludlow,  Bridgenorth,  and  High 
"  Arcall,  which  Garrisons  they  will  use  what  means  possible  may  be  for  the 
"  reducing  thereof." 


The  town  of  Wem  havinof  on  the  first  alarm  of  war  declared  itself  for  the 
Parlianaent ;  it  became  advisable  to  secure  any  place,  capable  of  being  fortified, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  be  a  check  on  the  foraging  expeditions  of  that 
Garrison,  and  when  Prince  Rupert  joined  the  King  at  Shrewsbury,  he  placed 
a  party  of  soldiers  here.  Albright  Hussey  was  long  the  seat  of  an  old  family 
of  the  latter  name.  Over  the  porch  door  there  was  some  years  ago  the  date 
1524  ;  and  on  a  carved  panel  in  the  wainscoat  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  the 
following  inscription,  "made  by  me  Edward  Huse,  1601."  Before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  it  had  become  the  property  of  Sir  Pelham  Corbet,  whose 
paternal  mansion  was  Leigh  Hall,  a  few  miles  nearer  to  the  Town  of  Wem, 
his  son  Robert  Corbet  settled  at  Albright  Hussey,  and  was  an  officer  in  Lord 
Newport's  Regiment,  his  descendants  resided  there  till  they  succeeded  to  the 
Sundorne  Estate,  in  1760. 

In  Gough's  History  of  Wem,  is  the  following  story  relating  to  Albright 
Hussey.  "  When  King  Charles  came  to  Shrewsbury  in  the  year  1642,  one 
"  William  Preese,  alias  Scoggans,  a  Soldier  in  the  train  band  enlisted  as  a 
"  Soldier  in  the  King's  sei-vice.  Being  some  time  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by 
"  the  Parliament  forces,  he  was  brought  to  Wem,  and  imprisoned  there.  The 
"  first  night  he  broke  the  prison  and  escaped,  and  the  next  night  he  came  to 
"  Shrewsbury.  At  that  time  the  Soldiers  from  Wem  Garrison  greatly  distressed 
"the  country  thereabouts,  and  frequently  came  almost  to  the  walls  of 
"  Shrewsbury.  To  prevent  their  insolence,  the  Governor  of  Shrewsbury  placed 
"a  Garrison  at  Albright  Hussey,  near  Battlefield,  and  made  Scoggan, 
"  Governor  of  it.  A  party  of  the  Parliament's  horse  came  one  Sunday  after- 
"  noon,  and  sat  down  before  this  small  Garrison,  Scoggan  had  at  that  time  only 
"  eight  men  in  the  house  with  him,  but  in  order  to  intimidate  the  horsemen, 
"  he  placed  himself  near  a  window,  in  an  upper  room,  and  cried  aloud  that  they 
"  might  hear  him,  '  let  ten  to  such  a  place,  ten  to  another  place,  and  twenty 
"  '  come  along  with  me,  and  we'll  drive  the  rascalls,'  upon  which  he  came  to  the 
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"  window,  and  with  a  fowling  piece  shot  one  Phillip  Bunney,  a  tailor  of  Hadnal, 
"  who  was  with  the  enemy  ;  the  shot  went  through  his  leg,  and  killed  his  horse. 
"The  Parliament  soldiers  being  frightened  took  up  Bunney  and  retreated.  This 
"  Garrison  was  soon  after  recalled  at  the  request  of  Sir  Pelham  Corbet,  he 
"  being  apprehensive  the  soldiers  would  return  and  destroy  his  buildings." 

The  house  has  been  altered  considerably  since  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Williams  was  made,  from  which  the  one  here  given  is  copied.  Scoggan's 
window  is  still  pointed  out. 


This  Manor  was  the  hereditary  estate  of  John  de  Charleton,  who  married 
Hawise,  the  heiress  of  Powis  Castle,  and  in  her  right  assumed  the  title  of 
Lord  Powis.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  2nd,  a  licence  was 
granted  by  him  to  his  "  faithful,  and  beloved  Alan  de  Charleton,  that  he  may 
"  fortify  and  crenetate  his  mansion  of  Apley  and  Witheford,  with  a  wall  of 
"  stone  and  lime,  and  those  mansions  so  fortified  and  crenetated  may  hold  to 
"  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever."  The  original  deed  is  still  preserved,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  said  Alan,  still  are  the  owners  of  Apley  ;  though  the  old 
Castle  no  longer  exists,  and  a  second  mansion,  which  the  sketch  represents  has 
also  fallen  into  decay  ;  and  a  new  house  has  been  built  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  old  one. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Memnes  to  Prince  Rupert,gives 

an  account  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  Rebels  to  get  possession  of  Apley  Castle, 

in  the  autumn  of  1642.     "  May  it  please  your  Royal   Highness,  you  were  no 

"  sooner  gone,  but  the  Rebells  began  to  swarme,  and  came  to  Wellington,  tooke 
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"  that,  and  Apley  Castle  ;  but  wee  drove  out  some  of  Vaughan's*  liorse,  and 
"  have  since  regained  this  Castle  and  Towne,  and  sufficiently  scattered  the 
"  Rebells,  taken  and  killed  above  200  of  them,  at  the  tirst  parte;  and  yesterday, 
"  Sir  William  Vaughau,  and  Colonel  Ellis  made  up  the  story  complete  with 
"  the  death  of  200  on  the  place  at  Longford."  It  is  probable  this  attempt  of 
the  Parliament  troops  to  get  possession  of  Apley  Castle,  determined  Lord 
Capel  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Shropshire,  to  secure  it  for  the  King,  early  in 
1643,  when  Prince  Kupert  tolS  the  occupier  of  it,  (Mr.  Hanmer)  "that  unless 
"  he  made  it  good  and  permit  a  Garrison  to  enter,  he  should  pull  it  down." 

From  a  M.S.  in  the  collection  of  papers  of  the  Rev.  John  Webb.  "Thomas 
"  Hanmer  by  his  marriage  with  the  Widow  of  Francis  Charleton,  was  residing 
"  at  Apley  Castle,  near  Shrewsbury,  when  Lord  Capel  placed  a  Garrison  in  it, 
"  under  Leiftenant  Colonel  Honer,  whose  exactions  and  plundering  greatly 
"  annoyed  the  Country,  and  induced  Mr.  Hanmer  to  go  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
"lodge  a  complaint  against  him.  Instead  however  of  obtaining  redress,  he  was 
'•  arrested,  committed,  and  accused  of  High  Treason  to  the  Commissioners  of 
"  AiTay  ;  and  under  this  charge  remained  when  Prince  Rupert  succeeded  to 
"  the  command." 

"  His  case  was,  after  a  time  taken  into  consideration,  and  as  it  appeared  that 
"the  house  had  been  built  by  him,  at  an  expence  of  £6000  ;  and  was  so 
"  disadvantageously  situated,  that  if  the  enemy  should  become  masters  of  it, 
"  they  might  seriously  molest  the  town  of  Shrewsbuiy,  three  propositions, 
"  embracing  all  evil  alternatives  to  him,  who  wished  to  preserve  it  for  the  heir 
"  of  the  estate,  were  offered  to  his  acceptance  at  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
"  Rupert's  quarters  at  Shrewsbury,  the  7th  day  of  March,  1643." 

"  This  day  the  Court  referred  the  case  of  Mr.  Hanmer  and  Leiftenant  Colonel 
"  Honer  accounts  unto  Sir  William  BaUardine,  Commissary  Generall,  who  is 
"  to  report  his  opinion  thereon.  The  next  Court  day,  which  is  ordered  to  be 
"  Satturdey  next,  in  this  place,  and  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Hanmer  is  to  consider 
"  whether  he  will   man,  and  maintayne  Apple  y  Castle  himselve  att  his  own 

*  Sir  William  Vauglian  was  a  very  active  Officer  in  tlie  King's  service,  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  till  its  termination, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  on  whom  the  Parliament  passed  a  sentence  of  death  for  liis  loyalty. 
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"charge,  or  leave  it  to  another  ;  or  have  it  blowne  up — and  if  he  shall  choose 
"  to  keep  it  himselfe,  and  hereafter  loose  it  to  the  rebell  enemie  :  that  then 
"  the  damage  that  shall  accrue  to  the  house  in  the  recovery  thereof,  shall  be 
"  refunded  out  of  the  estate. 

"P.  curium  WilUam  Leven,  as  General,  the  nyenth  of  March,  1643." 

"  I  Thomas  Hanmer  do  hereby  declare  that  with  his  Highnesses  good  leave 
"  and  approbation,  I  will  man,  defend,  and  maintayne  my  house,  or  Castle  of 
"  Appley  against  the  rebell  enyme,  under  the  authority  of  this  pretended 
"  ParUament  att  Westminster,  att  my  owne  proper  charges  in  defence  of  his 
"  Majestie's  just  cause.  Thomas  Hanmer.  Lett  this  be  done  accordingly. 
"Signed  Rupert.     WilHam  Leven,  A.D.  General,  Salop,  March  14th,  1643." 

"  Mr.  Hanmer  accordingly  armed  his  servants,  and  some  of  his  tenants,  but 
"  within  a  few  days  after  .he  had  obtained  his  Uberty,  the  house  was  taken  by 
"  the  Parliamentarians,  plundered  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  .£1500,  and  he 
"  again  made  prisoner.  Tlaen  the  royahsts  sequestered  his  estate,  seized  upon 
"  the  remainder  of  his  property,  estimated  at  3  or  4000£,  and  the  Commissioners 
"  of  Array  dismantled  his  house,  that  it  might  not  again  be  a  Garrison  for  the 
"  rebells,  and  carried  away  the  lead  -with  which  to  cover  the  Castle  of  Shrewsbury. 
"  The  owner  of  Apley  Castle  at  this  time  was  Robert  Charlton,  who  had  joined 
"the  Parliamentarians,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Committee's  proceedings 
"  after  the  taking  of  Shrewsbury." 

Among  the  charges  brought  against  the  Lord  Newport  by  the  Committee  of 
Sequestration,  was  "  That  out  of  High  Arcell  forces  were  drawn  forth  against 
"  Apley,  the  house  of  Mr.  Charlton,  which  was  then  taken,  and  demolished,  to 
"  a  great  damage  of  that  worthy  gentleman." 

An  uncle  of  Francis  Charlton  the  o-\vner  of  Apley,  had  maintained  a 
long  suit  against  his  Sister-in-law,  for  the  guardianship  of  the  heir;  and 
being  for  the  Parliament,  had  the  advantage  of  strength,  which  put  her  to 
seek  relief  at  Oxford  from  the  King,  and  afterwards  to  marry  one  Mr.  Hanmer 
who  was  for  the  King,  to  make  her  interest  that  way.     Baiter  relates  how  the 
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Uncle  got  possession  of  the  children  at  the  storming  of  Apley  Castle,  but  at 
last  she,  by  great  wisdom  and  diligence,  surprised  them,  and  secretly  conveyed 
them  to  one  Mr.  Bernard,  in  Essex.  After  the  war  was  over,  she  as  Guardian 
possessing  the  estate,  paid  all  her  husband's  debts,  repaired  some  of  the  ruined 
houses,  and  managed  things  faithfully  till  her  son  married,  and  took  his  estate  to 
himself — Sheriff's  of  Shropshire. 


^pleg    l^ouse* 


Sir  William  Whitmore,  Knight,  of  London,  purchased  the  estate  of  Apley, 
in  1572,  and  built  the  gable  ended  house  represented  in  the  accompanying 
sketch,  taken  from  an  old  drawing  in  tlie  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  building  near  the  river  is  believed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a  still  older 
mansion.  Sir  William  Whitmore,  who  was  the  Son  of  the  above,  was  created 
a  Baronet  June  28th,  1641.  "He  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  but  deserted  them,  and  went  to  the  King's  quarters,  and  adhered  to  his  forces." 
He  submitted  to  the  committee  of  Salop,  about  March  1649,  and  gave  £500 
for  the  use  of  the  state.  He  had  houses  burnt  down  at  the  Siege  of  Bridgnorth, 
estimated  at  £12,000.  No  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  making  Apley  House 
into  a  Garrison  for  the  King.  Vicars  in  the  "Burning  Bush  not  consumed"  the 
date  of  February,  1644,  says, — "Much  about  the  same  time  that  Shrewsbury 
"  was  taken  by  the  Parliament  forces,  it  was  most  certainly  informed,  that  a 
"  party  of  Sir  William  Brereton's*  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Preen, 
"  a  worthy  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  taken  Apley  House,  in 
"  Shropshire,  and  therein  Sir  William  Whitmore,  and  Sir  Thomas,  his  Son, 
"  Sir  Francis  Otley,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  divers  other 
"  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  about  60  common  Souldiers,  as  they  were  sitting 
"  upon  a  Committee  of  Array  to  raise  forces  for  Prince  Maurice  ;  and  they 

•  Sir  William  Brereton  was  Governor  of  Wein,  and  a  very  active  CommaDder  of  the  Roundheads. 
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"  pursued  the  Prince  also,  who  still  avoided  Sir  WilUam  Brereton,  and  at  last 
"got  over  Severn  towards  Chester,  on  the  Welsh  side."  An  attempt  was 
made  to  retake  it  in  the  following  year,  when  400  prisoners  were  made.  Sprigge 
in  "  Anglie  Redivive"  states  "it  heve  been  regained  by  the  Royalists,  and  to 
"  heve  been  finally  secured  by  the  forces  of  the  Shrewsbury  Committee,  in 
"August,  1645." 

Sir  John  Weld  the  younger,  of  Willey,  in  his  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Sequestration,  maketh  oath  "That  upon  the  21st  of  February,  1644, 
"  being  at  Bridgenorth,  he  did  see  an  order  from  Sir  Michael  Emley,  Governor 
"  of  Shrewsbury,  commanding  Sir  Lewis  Kirke,  the  then  Governor  of  the 
"  Castle,  att  Bridgenorth,  to  burne  Apley,  the  dwelling-house  of  Sir  Wilham 
"  Whitmore,  who  about  a  day  or  two  before,  with  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore,  his 
"  Sonne,  was  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Wem,  a  Garrison  under  the 
"  Parliament  Commanders ;  and  the  said  Sir  John  Weld  further  deposeth  that 
"  he  did  obtain  a  promise  from  the  said  Sir  Lewis  Kirke,  that  he  would  deferre 
"  the  execution  of  the  said  order  for  a  short  tyme  ;  in  which  tyme  he  did  goe 
"  to  Shrewsbury,  to  endeavour  to  gett  an  order  to  stay  the  execution  of  the 
"  former  order,  for  the  burning  of  the  house  ;  and  that  the  next  morning  before 
"  he  could  returne,  Shrewsbury  was  surprized,  and  he  taken  prisoner  there  ;  that 
"  not  long  after  that,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Eccleshall  Castle,  in  Co.  Stafford, 
"where  he  continued  for  the  space  of  about  a  year." 

Copy  of  assignment  of  goods  and  chattels  at  Apley.  "  Wee  John  Broome, 
"Solicitor,  for  Sequestrations  in  the  County  of  Salop,  John  Llewellwyn, 
"  Richard  Hawkshead,  and  Thomas  Ackalley,  Agents  for  Sequestrations  in  the 
"  said  County,  according  to  an  order  of  a  Committee  of  the  Parliament  for  the 
"  said  County,  requiring  us  among  others  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  personall  es- 
"  tate  of  the  said  Sir  William  Whitmore,  of  Apley,  Knight,  for,  and  to  the  use  of 
"  the  State,  and  in  consideration  of  £583  3s.  2d.  payed,  or  secured  to  be  payed 
"  to  us  for  the  use  of  the  State,  by  Roger  Rowley,  of  Rowley,  in  the  said 
"  County,  Esquire,  sould,  and  by  these  present  doe  sell  and  deliver  unto  the 
"  said  Roger  Rowley,  all  the  goods,  chattels,  and  personal  estate  of  the  said 
"  Sir  William  Whitmore,  in  the  several  inventories  here  annexed." 
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^tcijam    Britrgc. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Atcham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  when  the  Abbot 
of  Lilleshall  to  whom  the  manor  belonged  had  a  right  to  levy  tolls  on  passengers. 
Like  other  places  either  on  a  great  road,  or  on  the  Severn,  this  bridge  was 
important  to  which  ever  party  could  get  possession  of  it,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  but  to  have  been  taken  by  the  ParUa- 
ment  before  August  22nd,  1645.  The  Garrison  is  believed  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  Church,  close  to  the  old  bridge,  which  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  the 
last  century.  The  Church  both  externally  and  internally  bears  marks  of  having 
been  struck  by  cannon  balls.  "May  12th,  1644.  Colonel  Mytton's  first  attack 
"  on  Shrewsbury,  was  in  February,  1644,  but  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
"  and  ill  management  of  the  march,  Rinkeling  retarded  the  business,  and  made 
"them  retreat.  He  says  they  went  to  possess  themselves  of  Atcham,  a 
"  Garrison  near  to  Shrewsbury,  and  only  intended  to  have  a  scrip  at 
"  Shrewsbury." — Owen  and  Blakeways  History  of  Shrewsbury. 


Was  built  in  1.535,  by  one  of  a  family  of  that  name,  who  long  possessed  the 
estate.  Its  owner  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  was  Laurence  Benthall,  he 
was  made  a  Commissioner  to  raise  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces 
raised  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  was  taken  in  the  Town  of  Shrewsbury,  when  it 
submitted  to  the  Parhament.  His  house  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Rebels, 
and  a  Garrison  placed  in  it ;  and  his  bams,  stables  and  outhouses  wasted,  and 
his  wheat  cut  down.  The  Sequestration  paper  states  his  fine  to  have  been  £290. 
The  following  from  the  "Weekly  Account  of  December,  1645,"  shews  the 
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importance  of  all  places  capable  of  being  defended,  situated  near  to  the  Severn. 
"  Wednesday,  December  10th.  By  letters  out  of  Shropshire,  we  have  this  day 
"  had  a  full  relation  of  the  affaires  (as  they  stand)  between  our  forces  and  the 
"  enemy.  Since  my  last,  we  have  planted  a  Garrison  at  Benthall,  to  prevent 
"  the  enemy  from  gathering  contributions  in  their  country,  and  to  stop  coles 
"  from  coming  thither,  and  to  Worcester,  for  at  this  place  the  coles  that 
"  supplyed  those  places  are  digged.  This  Garrison  doth  much  annoy  the  enemy, 
"  and  at  our  first  coming  to  fortify  here,  the  enemy  sent  forth  severall  parties 
"  from  Worcester,  Ludlow,  and  Bridgenorth,  who  joyned  together  with  intent  to 
''  frustrate  our  design  hei'e,  and  to  that  end  made  an  attempt  against  us  in  the 
"night,  or  about  break  of  day  in  the  morning,  but  were  so  gallantly  received, 
"  that  it  is  conceived  they  will  not  be  hasty  to  come  again,  for  we  slew  divers 
"  of  them,  and  after  about  an  houre's  fight  forced  them  to  retire  to  Bridgenorth, 
"  from  whence  they  came.  In  which  Captain  Kettleby  deserves  much  com- 
"mendation.  After  this  they  threatened  to  put  all  our  men  to  the  sword, 
"  that  they  take  carrying  cole  up  Severn  to  Shrewsbury,  (which  sometimes  are 
"  endangered  by  the  Enemies'  Garrison  at  High  Archell)  but  at  the  last.  Sir 
"  Lewis  Kirke,  Governor  of  Bridgenorth,  sent  a  Drummer  to  this  effect,  viz  : — 
"  That  if  we  would  permit,  and  suffer  a  free  trade  of  coles  to  come  to  Bridgenorth 
"  from  Worcester,  they  would  not  interrupt  our  passage  to  Shrewsbury  ;  unto 
"  which  message,  answer  was  returned  to  this  effect : — That  if  they  would  pay 
"  the  country  for  those  they  had  already  received,  and  would  give  us  free 
"  passage  with  cole  down  Severn  by  Worcester,  to  Gloucester  and  Teuxbury, 
"  they  should  have  coles  hereafter  at  the  rates  as  formerly  :  but  what  further 
"  effect  this  treaty  will  have  as  yet  we  know  not." 

A  Diary,  or  exact  Journal  of  both  Houses  of  Par.  of  Dec,  1645,  says — "We 
"  hear  it  confirmed  by  diverse  letters  that  Worcester,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow,  and 
"  High  Archell,  are  in  great  distresse  this  winter  season  for  want  of  coles,  the 
"  Shrewsbury  forces  having  seized  upon  the  Coleries  at  Benthall,  and  about 
"  Sturbridge,  and  planted  two  strong  Garrisons  not  farre  fiom  High  Arcell,  to 
"  secure  the  Country  from  the  invasion  of  the  enemies."  Thomas  Brereton 
was  the  Governor.  Benthall  House  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Parliament 
till  the  end  of  the  War. 
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Btitrgnotti). 

The  Castle  of  Bridgnorth  was  built  by  Roger  de  Belesme,  in  the  year  1102, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  been  completed  in  one  year.  The  fragment  that  still 
exists  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  this  original  structure  ;  the  walls  are 
between  8  and  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  external  dimensions  of  the  same  are 
about  41  feet.  Leland  thus  describes  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8th.  "  The 
"  towne  of  Bridgenorth  stondeth  upon  a  eminent  ground,  on  the  right  side  of 
"  Severne,  at  aque  defluit.  It  bath  been  strongly  walled,  but  the  walles  of  it 
"  be  all  in  ruine.  There  is  a  ditch  for  the  walles,  savinge  when  Severne  runneth, 
"  nature  hath  made  a  terrible  dike.  The  towne  is  scant  a  myle  in  circumference. 
"  The  Castle  stondith  on  the  South  part  of  the  towne^  and  is  fortifyed  by  East, 
"with  the  profound  Valley  instead  of  a  Ditch.  The  walles  of  it  be  of  great 
"height.  There  were  three  or  four  strong  wardes  in  the  Castle,  that  nowe  goe 
"  totally  to  ruine.  I  count  the  Castle  to  be  more  in  compasse  then  a  third 
"  part  of  the  towne.  There  is  one  mighty  gate  by  the  north  of  it,  now  stopped 
"  up,  and  a  Uttle  postern  made  by  force  thereby  through  the  wall,  to  enter  into 
"  the  Castle."  It  remained  a  Royal  fortress,  but  in  the  fourth  year  of  Charles 
the  First,  it  became  the  property  of  Sir  William  Whitmore,  of  Apley. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  the  inhabitants  of  Bridgnorth  heartily 
espoused  the  cause  of  their  King,  and  steps  were  taken  early  in  1642,  to  put 
the  town  into  a  posture  of  defence,  by  repairing  the  gates,  and  placing  posts 
and  chains  at  various  parts  of  the  streets,  gates,  &c.  Charles  raised  his 
Standard  at  N,ottingham,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1642,  and  made  a  stay  of  a 
few  days  there,  and  then  advanced  towards  Shropshire,  which  was  known  to  be 
a  loyal  County,  and  Shrewsbury  a  strong  place ;  there  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
September.  The  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice  on  hearing  the  state  of  affairs 
hastened  to  join  the  King,  and  landed  at  Tynemouth,  from  whence  they  rode 
post  the  same  evening,  intending  to  join  the  royal  army  at  Nottingham ;  but 
were  prevented  doing  so,  by  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  a  frost  so  severe 
as  to  cause  the  ground  to  be  so  slippery,  that  Prince  Rupert's  horse  fell  in  the 
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d,  rk,  and  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence  on  the  hard  ground,  that  his 
shoulder  was  dislocated.  There  happened  to  be  a  '*  bone  setter  "  within  half  a 
mile,  who  was  a  royalist,  and  he  would  only  take  half  his  fee.  After  a 
delay  of  three  days  the  Princes  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  the  King  had 
left  it,  but  Lord  Digby  was  there,  and  showed  them  a  letter  from  the  King, 
asking  for  two  petards,  but  none  were  to  be  found  in  the  arsenal  there,  so  the 
best  substitute  that  could  be  found,  were  two  apothecaries'  mortars,  which  were 
accordingly  sent  off.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Parliament  forces  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  that  important  City,  and  to  throw  himself  between  the  King 
and  London.  Prince  Eupert,  had  a  fight  with  a  party  of  Koundheads  for  the 
possession  of  the  City,  before  Essex  and  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up :  as  was 
the  case  in  many  subsequent  battles,  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

Two  days  after  Charles  arrived  at  Shrewsbury,  he  wrote  the  follow  letter  to 
Prince  Rupert.  "  Dear  Nephew,  "We,  conceiving  now  that  Worcester  is 
"  sufficiently  secured,  and  therefore  our  pleasure  is  that  you  retire  to  Bridge- 
"  north  if  you  be  at  Bewdley,  or  continue  at  Bridgenorth  if  you  be  there  ;  to 
"  the  end  that  if  my  Lord  of  Essex  should  attempt  to  cut  off  our  returne  from 
"  Chester,  and  get  between  us  there,  and  our  forces  here,  you  may  be  the 
"  readier  to  interrupt  this  passage,  and  assist  our  return,  with  those  foote  which 
"  in  very  considerable  number,  we  shall  bring  from  these  parts.  Our  pleasure 
"  besides  is,  that  such  arms  as  you  have  taken,  or  shall  take  from  the  disaffected 
"  in  those  partes,  be  sent  to  Sir  John  Byron,  to  Worcester,  to  be  there  employed 
"  for  the  arming  of  our  present  levies  for  the  defence  of  that  place. 

'■  Given  at  our  Court  at  Shrewsbury,  this  22nd  of  September,  in  the  18th  of 
"  our  Reigne.     Your  loving  Uncle,  and  faithful  friend,  CHARLES     R." 

A  letter  written  by  John  Norton,  dated  Bridgenorth,  October  5th,  thus 
reports  the  proceedings  there,  "  His  Excellency  his  Quarter  Master  General 
"  came  hither  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  October,  and  by  virtue  of  a  commission 
"  from  his  Excellency,  provided  billeting  for  ten  regiments  of  horse,  and  near 
''  6000  foote,  within  our  neighbouring  Villages.     Now,  I  nmst  inform  you,  that 
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"a  great  many  liaving  been  lately  oppressed  by  his  Majestie's  forces,  seemed 
"  somewhat  unwilling  to  entertain  any  more  souldiers,  but  to  be  short  they 
"  must  do  it,  or  else  deservedly  suffer  under  the  censure  of  a  malignant  party, 
"  and  to  be  in  danger  of  having  their  houses  plundered  by  souldiers,  who  take 
"  upon  them  to  execute  justice,  without  fear,  or  law,  or  religion,  esteeming  all 
"  those  Papists  or  favourers  of  Popery,  that  doe  not  desist  from  countenancing 
"  such  uncivil  actions  ;  wherefore,  after  the  necessity  was  well  examined,  they 
"  were  resolved  rather  to  put  all  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  then  any 
"way  to  seem  averse  which  would  onely  bring  ruine  to  the  estate.  On 
"  Thursday  at  night,  we  expected  his  Excellency  would  have  made  Bridgenorth 
"  his  quarters,  but  before  noone  we  heard  the  echoing  notes  of  the  shrill  trumpet, 
"  which  caused  us  to  think  his  Excellency  was  neare,  but  having  sent  out  scouts 
"  to  deecry  the  truth,  and  give  us  notice,  they  brought  us  word  that  Prince 
"  Maurice,  the  Lord  Strange,  Marquiss  Hertford,  the  Lord  Paulet,  M.  Hastings, 
"  of  Leicestershire,  Sir  John  Byron,  with  a  very  considerable  army,  were  upon 
"  a  march  to  our  towne,  which  newes  began  to  startle  us,  instantly  an  alarme 
"  was  given,  every  man  from  16  to  50  and  upwards,  gott  himself  into  such 
"  armes  as  they  could  presently  attaine,  or  could  imagine  be  conduceable  for  the 
"  defence  of  the  towne.  Likewise  we  had  5  field  pieces  and  3  troop  of  horse, 
*'  which  came  to  guard  them  from  Worcester,  being  come  the  night  before  ; 
"  those  we  mounted  upon  the  Church,  and  the  rest  in  the  best  places  where  we 
"  could  conceive  we  might  prejudice  the  enemy.  Our  troop  of  horse  made 
'•  good  a  passage  where  they  were  to  pass  over  before  they  could  attaine  to  the 
"  towne.  Our  foote  made  several  good  marches  and  entrances,  according  to 
'•  our  skill  and  best  endeavours." 

"  The  Lord  Strange  feeling  himself  thus  defeated,  and  having  been  gauled 
"  Uvice  or  thrice,  with  our  field  pieces  from  the  top  of  the  Church,  made  a  stand, 
'■  and  drew  up  some  companies  of  foote,  under  the  covers  of  a  grove  of  willows, 
'•  who,  with  their  musketts,  played  upon  our  troope  of  horse,  and  beat  them 
•'  from  theii-  passage,  wounding  neare  20,  insomuch  that  they  began  to  wade 
"  foarde,  which  being  descried,  we  with  our  bowes  and  arrowes,  did  so  gaule 
•'  them  (being  unarmed  men)  that  with  their  utmost  speed  they  did  retreate, 
"  striving  to  renew  the  shelter  of  the  grove  to  hide  them  from  us.     During 
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"  this  conflict,  his  Excellency,  with  several  regiments  of  horse  drew  neare  the 
"  towne  ;  which  caused  the  Lord  Strange  into  a  champayn  field  between  our 
"  towne  and  him,  endeavouring  to  intercept  his  passage.  Notwithstanding  the 
"  Lord  Strange  his  artnie  was  very  considerable  both  of  horse  and  foote,  yet 
"  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  were  so  eager  to  falle  on, 
"that  maugre  all  perswasions  they  would  not  stay  till  the  foote  marched  up  to 
"  second  them,  but  having  received  directions  from  the  Earl,  they  charged  them 
"  boldly  with  their  carbine  shott,  dividing  so  their  troops,  that  at  one  onset 
"  both  van  and  rear  were  charged  so  fiercely,  that  spight  of  all  the  cavalier's 
"  discretion,  they  lost  their  order,  and  in  a  confused  manner  retreated  basely. 
"  In  this  confusion  many  men  were  lost  and  hurt,  but  which  side  most  is  not 
"  yet  apparently  known,  and  among  them  my  Lord  Paulet  was  noosed.  It  is 
"  conceived  there  was  about  80  killed  and  45  wounded  on  both  sides." 

The  "Perfect  Diurnal"  of  October  15th,  1642,  thus  describes  this  aflfair. 
"  There  were  letters  read  from  Bridgenorth,  about  12  miles  from  Shrewsbury, 
"  that  the  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  hath  joined  his  forces  to  the  Earle  of 
"  Essex's  army,  and  is  marching  with  them  to  Shrewsbury,  but  had  great 
"  opposition  by  Prince  Rupert  and  his  forces,  at  the  said  towne  of  Bridgnorth, 
"  with  whom  they  were  forced  to  fight;  which  was  well  managed  on  both  sides, 
"  for  the  space  of  4  or  5  hours.  At  length  Prince  Rupert's  forces  fled,  and 
"  about  20  of  them  were  slaine,  with  the  losse  of  very  few  of  the  Lord 
"  Willoughby 's  men  :  so  that  now  the  Cavalier's  are  ceshiered  from  that  towne 
"  and  neiofhbourhood." 
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After  this  Essex  returned  to  "Worcester,  and  Bridgnorth  must  have  been 
left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  Royalists,  for  on  the  22nd  of  October,  only 
a  week  afterwards,  Charles  removed  there  from  Shrewsbury,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  the  Castle  for  three  days  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  view  from  the  Terrace,  was  the  finest  in  his 
dominions.  Clarendon  says  "  this  was  a  rendevous  of  the  whole  army,  which 
"  appeared  very  cheerfull." 

"  A  true  and  exact  relation  of  his  Majestie's  army  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
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and  Worcestershire,"  shows  the  distress  which  the  occupation  of  the  Town  by 
so  large  a  body  of  troops  caused  to  the  inhabitants.  "  Our  Country  is  in  a 
"most  miserable  condition,  thei'e  is  nothing  to  be  expected  but  a  total  ruine 
"  thereof,  except  God  do  miraculously  help  us  with  assistance  from  the  Parlia- 
"ment.  The  King's  souldiers  are  altogether  bent  on  mischeife,  taking,  wasting, 
"  and  spoihng  those  things  which  wee  should  live  by.  They  take  our  come 
"  unthreshed  to  Utter  their  horses,  spoiling  that  which  many  a  poor  creature 
"  wants  ;  if  any  one  speaks,  be  it  man  or  woman,  either  a  pistoU  or  a  sword 
"  is  straight  set  at  the  party,  with  many  greivous  oathes  ;  they  know  what 
"  they  can  do,  for  they  are  the  King's  servants,  and  will  not  be  Umitted  of 
"  their  will.  You  may  judge  by  this,  what  a  case  we  be  in,  and  for  anything 
"  we  can  perceive  like  to  be  worse  as  long  as  these  outrages  are  permitted  : 
"  no  question  but  the  King's  army  will  increase,  what  with  Pajjists,  Atheists, 
"  and  all  desperate  ruffians,  they  have  made  Shrewsbury  strong,  as  is  reported 
"to  us,  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  300  carts  laden  with  ammunition,  and  our 
"  County  of  Shropshire  is  very  much  awed,  and  many  well-affected  people  with 
"  drawn  themselves.  The  Shei'ifTe  here  hath  lately  seized  certain  thousands  of 
"  pounds  at  our  towne  of  Bridgenorth,  intended  to  be  sent  down  Severn  lately 
"  to  Bristall,  by  Mr.  Charlton,  of  Apley,  Mr.  Barker,  of  Hamond,  and  others. 
"  We  have  many  brags  here  of  the  Cavahers,  what  victories  they  have  had  at 
"  Worcester,  though  we  know  for  certain  they  are  notorious  lyes ;  yet  we  dare 
"  not  contradict  them ;  it  grieves  the  soul  of  every  good  christian  to  see 
"  how  liis  Majestic  is  mislead.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  constancy  to  the 
"  King  and  the  Parliament,  our  affections  are  the  same,  though  we  dare  not 
"  show  it  :  for  all  the  reports  you  have  heard,  you  may  perhaps  understand 
"  by  the  rest,  that  Shropshire  is  not  altogether  so  malignant  as  it  is  reported, 
"  fear  makes  us  yield  in  many  things.     I  am  yours  in  haste,  T.  C." 

The  King  left  Bridgnorth  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  on  his  way  the  battle  of 
Edo-ehill  was  fought.  No  events  of  importance  appear  to  have  occurred  at 
Brido-north  in  the  year  1643,  except  that  further  measures  were  adopted  for 
streno-thening  its  defence.  "  Fortifications  shall  be  made  at  all  fords,  and  places 
"  about  this  towne,  and  all  the  men  of  this  towne  shall  come  themselves,  or 
"  send   labourers   to   this    work  with    all    speed,    and  Edward  Cressett,    and 
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"  Edward  Acton,  Esq.,  do  promise  to  send  labourers  and  workmen  out  of  the 
"  country,  and  whosoever  has  volunteered,  shall  have  arms  for  the  defence  of 
"  this  towne  and  neighbourhood,  Colonel  BilUngsley  shall  place  soldiers  and  arms 
"  in  the  North  Gate  and  in  the  Hungry  Gate,  and  the  barns  without  the  town 
"  be  pulled  do\vn,  also  the  Town  Hall,  which  stood  outside  the  north  gate." 

Colonel  "Warburton  in  his  "  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,"  makes  the  following 
statement,  which  does  not  however  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  facts,  as  the 
Castle  was  not  burnt  at  last,  and  it  was  not  yielded  to  the  Parliament  forces 
till  two  years  later.  "Prince  Rupert  was  at  Bridgenorth  on  March  15th,  1644, 
"  on  his  way  to  Newark,  and  was  entertertained,  by  Lady  Bartue,  the  Widow 
"  of  Sir  Hugh  Bartue.  After  dinner  the  Prince  expressed  great  regret  at  the 
"return  he  was  compelled  to  make  for  her  hospitalitie ;  he  advised  her  to 
"remove  all  her  property  as  soon  as  possible  from  her  noble  Castle.  The 
"  poor  Lady  departed  with  all  speed,  and  inj  a  few  hours  mining  and  fire  had 
"  converted  her  deserted  dwelling  into  the  magnificent  ruin  that  now  stands." 
Prince  Rupert  is  said  to  have  on  some  occasion  taken  up  his  quarters  at 
Cann  Hall,  and  might  there  have  been  the  guest  of  Lady  Bartue,  and  an 
intention  of  firing  the  town  at  that  time  might  have  been  entertained,  but  it 
was  not  effected  till  April,  1645. 

Cromwell  himself  was  in  Shropshire  in  the  following  year,  and  the  "  Weekly 
Account,"  of  July  15th,  1645,  relates  the  following  incident.  "Lieutenant 
"  General  Cromwell  riding  within  twice  pistoU  shot  of  the  town  of  Bridgenorth, 
"  on  Friday  last,  to  view  it,  making  some  stand  to  speak  with  his  Officers  that 
"  were  with  him,  a  brace  of  musket  buUetts,  shot  from  the  enemies'  works,  hit 
"  a  Cornet  of  his  regiment  with  whom  the  Lieutenant  General  was  then  talking, 
"  but  blessed  be  God  the  person  aimed  at  escaped  without  any  hurt." 

On  the  1 4th  of  June,  the  Royal  army  had  sustained  a  defeat,  never  to  be 
repaired,  at  the  Battle  of  Nasoby.  Fairfax  was  before  Oxford,  and  Wales  and  the 
Borders  were  almost  the  only  part  of  his  dominions  in  which  loyal  hearts  could 
still  be  found  to  rally  round  their  ill  fated  Sovereign.  Charles  had  found  shelter 
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with  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  at  Ragland  Castle,  where  he  spent  several 
weeks,  and  in  September  he  left  it  with  the  hope  of  joining  Montrose,  on  the 
Scottish  Border ;  he  reached  Bridgenorth  from  Ludlow  Castle  on  the  8th 
of  September,  and  proceeded  the  next  day  to  Lichfield.  During  the  six 
previous  months,  one  after  another  of  the  Shropshire  strongholds  had  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  into  those  of  the  Parliament  ;  and  Ludlow, 
Bridgnorth,  and  High  Archell,  were  all  that  remained  for  the  King.  Only 
three  days  after  the  Royal  army  had  quitted  Bridgenorth.  a  partially  successful 
attempt  was  made  to  take  the  town  by  a  party  sent  out  by  the  Shrewsbury 
Committee.  "  September  1 2th,  1645,  report  to  the  Parliament.  We  received 
"certain  intelligence  by  a  letter  from  Shrewsbury,  that  the  valiant  and 
"  victorious  forces  of  that  brave  and  most  active  Garrison,  having  intelligence 
"in  what  posture  the  enemy  lay  at  Bridgenorth,  suddenly  and  silently  marched 
"  thither,  and  undiscovered  fell  upon  the  sentinels,  soone  surprized  them, 
"  carried  the  towne  itself,  and  then  fell  upon  the  enemy,  drove  them  into  the 
"  Castle,  slew  some  of  them,  and  tooke  some  prisoners  that  the  enemy  had  of  ours, 
"  tooke  about  150  horse,  and  some  good  pillage ;  all  of  which  they  safely  brought 
"away,  and  returned  triumphantly  to  Shrewsbury." 

The  Rebels  could  not  have  long  retained  possession  of  the  town,  for  Charles 
was  again  at  Bridgnorth  on  the  29th,  having  marched  from  Mr.  Lloyd's,  at 
Halton  in  Montgomeryshire,  the  battle  of  RoAvt,on  Heath,  near  Chester,  having 
thrown  that  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  had  been  obliged  to  march 
by  cross  roads  to  avoid  the  Garrisons  of  Oswestry  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
"  arrived  late  and  tediously  at  Bridgenorth  to  supper," — 30  miles.  Here  he 
staid  two  nights  at  the  Castle,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October,  moved  to  Lichfield, 
dining  at  Rudge  Heath  by  the  way. 

It  was  not  till  March  in  the  following  year  that  Bridgnorth  yielded  finally 
to  the  Parliament  Committee.  The  "  Burning  Bush  not  consumed "  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  it  was  taken,  "Mar.  30,  1646.  Much 
"  about  the  aforesaid  time  Ave  were  certainly  informed  that  this  most  active  and 
"  gallant  Committee  of  Shrewsbury,  not  resting  after  they  had  taken  in  High 
"  Arcell,  iront  out  a  party  of  horse  and  foote  upon  a  designe  against  Bridge- 
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"  north,  but  the  length  of  the  march,  and  the  weariness  of  the  souldiers  hindered 
"  them,  and  as  the  towne  tooke  the  alarnie  before  they  could  refresh  themselves 
"  a  little  and  go  on  in  the  designe,  as  was  intended,  yet  notwithstanding  the 
"next  day  they  re-commenced  it.  Colonel  Billingsley  who  commanded  in 
"  chiefe  the  towne,  would  give  no  answer  to  the  summonses  ;  Colonel  Howard, 
"who  commanded  the  Castle,  gave  a  flat  denial,  whereupon  in  the  aftemoone 
"  having  set  out  three  forts  the  brave  Salopians  resolved  to  storme.  One  fort 
"  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Gaulden,  another  to  Major  Braine,  and  the  third  to 
"Major  Hickson,  who  at  the  warning  given,  fell  all  three  on  with  such  a 
"  courageous,  undaunted  resolution,  that  they  stormed  the  towne,  killed  Colonel 
"  Billingsley  in  the  heat  of  the  storm,  together  with  some  others,  and  tooke 
"  divers  prisoners  ;  the  rest  of  the  gentry  fled  into  the  Castle.  The  North 
"  Gate  fort  stood  also  some  hot  dispute,  but  we  likewise  gained  it,  and  so  the 
"  towne  taken  wholly  into  their  possession,  and  in  its  proper  place  we  shall 
"  certifie  the  taking  in  of  the  Castle  also,  which  yet  awhile  stands  out  very 
"obstinately  against  them." 

"  A.  Perfect  Diurnal,"  Ap.  9,  1646.     "We  had  the  intelligence  of  two  most 
"  cruell  and  barbarous  acts  of  the  enemie,  the  one  is,  fyring  Bridgenorth,  thus 
"certified."    "That  our  forces  in  the  towne  sendinof  a  summons  to  the  Castle,  it 
"was  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  to  follow;  but  in  the  interim  the  Governor 
"  sent  out  warrants  to  the  Towne  to  bring  a  month's  provisions  into  the  Castle, 
"  which  they  being  in  no   capacity  to  do,   our  forces  being  quartered  in  the 
"  towne,"  and  the  possession  of  the  town  giving  the  Kebels  great  advantage  in 
carrying  on  the  siege  of  the  Castle,  the  latter  set  the  town  on  fire.    The  first 
house  that  was  burnt  was  near  the  northern  postern  of  the  Castle,  and  from 
thence  the  fire  spread  to  the  High  Street,  where  it  was  extinguished  by  the 
Parliamentary  troops.     The  Garrison  of  the  Castle  made  another,  and  more 
successful  attempt  to  fire  the  town,  on  Easter  Tuesday  ;  the  wind  being  high 
the  flames  spread  rapidly   in  all  directions,  and  houses  and  property  to  the 
amount  of  £60,000  were  destroyed.     The  misery  of  the  inJiabitants  is  described 
as  being  most  severe,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  were  left  houseless,  and 
souglit  shelter  in  the  fields  round  the  town,  in  woods,  and  under  rocks.     Mean- 
while the  Parliamentary  army  continued  for  three  weeks  to  bombard  the  Castle 
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from  a  battery  they  had  erected  on  the  opposite  hill,  but  without  effecting  a 
breach,  and  at  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay  a  mine  under  St.  Mary's 
Church,  which  stood  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  where  the  Garrison  had 
stored  their  ammunition.  Colonel  Howard  then  being  aware  of  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Castle  and  its  inhabitants,  that  must  ensue  if  the  mine  was 
sprung,  surrendered ;  and  a  few  months  after  it  was  seized  by  the  ParUament, 
who  entirely  demolished  it,  and  gradually  removed  the  ruins  ;  and  all  that  now 
remains  of  this  stately  Castle,  which  had  received  within  its  walls  at  different 
periods  at  least  six  of  its  royal  masters,  is  a  fragment  of  one  tower. 

The  Church  of  St.  Leonard  had  been  converted  into  a  powder  magazine  by 
the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  which  Sir  Lewis  Kirke,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle, 
before  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Howard,  had  bombarded  it  from  a  tower  of 
the  Castle,  and  it  was  burnt  with  the  rest  of  the  High  Town. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Garrison  surrendered  were  more  liberal  than  in 
some  other  cases.  The  Officers  were  allowed  to  march  away  to  any  of  his 
Majesty's  Garrisons  within  40  miles,  with  their  horses  and  arms  for  themselves, 
and  a  servant  with  a  horse  and  sword.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Sir  Vincent 
Corbet,  Sir  Edward  Acton,  and  Sir  Francis  Ottley,  were  allowed  to  take  their 
horses,  arms,  and  two  men  apiece,  with  their  horses  and  swords  and  their 
master's  wearing  apparel,  had  leave  to  march  to  their  several  habitations,  and 
to  continue  there  for  the  space  of  two  months  ;  after  which  they  were  to  make 
their  election,  whether  they  \vi.ll  make  their  peace  with  the  Parliament,  or  go 
beyond  seas,  engaging  themselves  to  do  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  Parliament 
in  the  mean  time.  Lady  Ottley  with  her  children  and  maidservants  had 
liberty  with  their  wearing  clothes  to  go  to  Pitchford,  or  The  Hay.  All 
wounded  and  sick  persons  within  the  Castle  had  hberty  to  reside  in  the  Low 
Town  till  they  were  able  to  travel,  and  all  gentlemen,  strangers,  officers, 
and  soldiers  were  offered  the  same  conditions  as  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
passes  or  letters  to  the  Committees  of  their  several  counties  to  be  given  to 
them.  Colonel  Lloyd  was  appointed  the  Governor,  and  the  Parliament  ordered 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  Shrewsbury  for  reducing  Bridgnorth, 
and  their  many  services. 
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No  notice  of  Buildwas  as  a  Gai'rison  has  been  met  witli,  except  that  its  name 
appears  in  the  "Perfect  Occurrences  of  ParUament,"  of  August,  1645,  as 
a  place  that  had  been  lost  to  the  King  at  that  time.  Like  other  points  on 
the  Severn  it  was  an  object  to  either  party,  as  commanding  the  river,  and  at 
Buildwas  was  a  Bridge,  on  which  on  the  tirst  outbreak  of  the  War,  James 
Lacon,  of  West  Coppice,  had  received  orders  to  employ  men  to  erect  a  turn- 
stile armed  with  spikes,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  horse.  The  site  of  the 
Abbey  was  granted  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  to  Edward  Grey, 
Lord  Powis  who  made  the  Prior's  House  his  residence.  His  son  sold  it  in 
1()17,  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  Father  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  was 
its  owner  at  tlu;  time  it  was  a  Garrison,  and  in  1(548,  it  was  purchased  from 
him  by  Sir  AVilliam  Acton,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Edward  Acton,  of 
Aldenham.     The  Old  Bridsfe  was  taken  down  in  1690. 


Btoncvoft    C!^astlc. 


Little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  this  Castle.     Leland  calls  il 
"  place  like  a  Castle,  longing  to  the  Erie  of  Shrewsberie,  and  .standith  on  C;lee 
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"  Hill."  Its  present  appearance  is  that  of  a  Farm  House.  It  had  buen  made 
a  Garrison  for  the  King,  but  the  soldiers  liad  quitted  it  before  June,  1645, 
when  "  there  was  draine  out  of  Shrewsbury  Garrison,  500  foote  and  300  horse, 
"  part  of  Captain  Mackworth's  and  Captain  Lloyd's  regiments,  both  of  them 
"  marched  along  in  the  service  ;  our  forces  marched  within  5  miles  of  Ludlow, 
"  the  design  being  to  reduce  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  it,  by  placing 
"  some  Garrisons  there,  to  block  up  Ludlow;  with  a  party  of  horse  they  viewed 
"  Howorate,  and  Braincroft  Castles,  both  of  which  the  enemie  had  much 
"  demolished ;  notwithstanding,  they  placed  the  Lord  Calvine,  in  Braincroft 
"  Castle,  and  fell  to  repair  and  fortifie  it."  It  was  at  that  time  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  Lutley,  whose  descendants  occupied  it  for  several  generations. 


This  Manor  with   38  others  in  Shropshire  was  granted  by   William  L  to 
Roger  Corbet,  one  of  his  Norman  followers,  who  is  supposed  to  have  named  it 
I  after  Pays  de  Caux,   in  Normandy,   of  which  he   was  a  native,  and  that  the 

Castle  was  built  by  him.  It  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Welsh,  and  regained 
by  its  owners  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  male  line  of  the  branch  of 
the  Corbets  having  become  extinct,  the  Manor  and  Castle  wei"e  transferred  by  the 
marriage  of  a  co-heiress  to  the  Earls  of  Stafford.  On  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  the  last  of  that  family,  it  became  forfeited  to  tlie 
Crown,  but  was  restored  to  the  son,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Robert  Howard, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  from  him  it  descended  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
by  whose  family  it  was  held  when  the  Civil  War  began. 

The  situation  is  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  Castles  on  the  Welsh  Border, 
standing  on  an  isolated  ridge  betwen  deep  valleys,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
and  a  wall,  with  towers,  of  which  the  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen,  enclosing 
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about  6  acres,  and  appearing  to  correspond  with  these  in  an  old  drawing 
among  the  papers  at  Millichope,  from  which  the  accompanying  sketch  is  taken. 
At  the  East  end  of  the  enclosure  is  a  mound  of  unusual  height  and  steepness, 
on  which  stood  the  keep  tower.  In  the  "  Blakeway  Papers  "  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  it  is  stated  that  below  the  Castle  there  was  at  one  time  a  town  covering 
eight  acres,  and  enclosed  by  walls  and  gates  ;  and  it  is  a  confirmation  of  this 
statement  that  a  Charter  for  a  Market  was  granted  by  King  John,  and  that  there 
was  a  Chapel  called  the  "  Free  Chapel  of  Cause,"  of  which  a  yew  tree  now  marks 
the  site.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Castle  near  the  Brook,  were  found  vestiges  of 
water  works,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  great  ditch  which 
surrounded  the  Castle ;  the  weU  within  not  having  been  sufficiently  copious 
for  this  object. 

Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne  was  the  owner  of  Cause  during  the  Civil  War, 
it  does  not  appear  when  it  was  first  made  a  Garrison,  but  probably  soon  after 
Charles  was  at  Shrewsbury.  He  and  his  Lady  were  at  Ludlow  when  his 
Castle  was  taken;  a  Captain  Devilliers  was  appointed  Governor  both  of  this 
Castle  and  of  Lea  Hall,  in  March,  1644,  and  the  following  summons  issued  by 
him,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  evils  which  Garrisons  entailed  on  the  districts 
around  them.  "To  the  petty  Constables  of  Stocken,  Walcott,  and  Chyrbury, 
"and  to  every  one  of  them.  These  are  in  his  Majestie's  name  strictly  to  will 
*'  and  require  of  you,  and  every  of  whom  these  may  conceme  (by  virtue  of  his 
"  Majestie's  warrant  to  me  directed)  to  all  men  within  your  hberty  from  the  age 
''  of  sixteen  to  threescore,  to  be  all  ready  with  what  armes  you  can  gett  to  attend 
"  me  upon  the  next  summons  ;  furthermore  you  are  to  give  warning  to  all  the 
"  inhabitants  of  your  several  Constable's  weeke  that  they  bringe  noe  money  or 
•'  provisions  into  any  of  the  rebell's  Garrisons.  And  upon  any  approach  to  them 
"  made,  you  are  to  give  present  notice  thereof  to  his  Majestie's  next  adjoyneinge 
"  Garrisons,  as  also  you  and  every  one  of  you  with  your  forces  are  to  ayde  and 
"  assiste  any  of  the  partyes  that  shall  oppose  any  partye,  or  partye  resesting  them : 
"  and  whereas  I  am  informed  by  the  Governors  of  his  Majestie's  Garrisons  here 
"  in  the  County  of  Sallop,  that  upon  the  goinge  with  any  of  his  Majestie's 
"  partyes,  you  doe  suddenly  rise  in  armes,  and  ringe  bells  and  the  Kke — these 
"  are  to  certifie  you,  that  if  henceforth  you  oflfende  in  the  Uke  nature  that  such 
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"towne  or  townes  soe  doeinge  shall  be  bumte  and  sett  on  fire.  All  which 
"  our  proclammation,  you  and  every  of  you  are  to  take  special  notice  att  your 
"  perills.  Given  under  my  hand  at  the  Garrison  of  Cause  Castle,  29th  of  Maye, 
"  1645."  He  further  threatens  that  if  the  arrears  of  money  and  provisions  are 
not  brought  in  by  a  certain  day,  two-pence  in  the  pound  shall  be  charged  beyond 
the  sixpence  due  for  the  month,  and  that  whoever  fails  in  their  accounts  shall 
have  their  cattle  driven,  and  other  charges  put  upon  them. 

The  final  capture  of  the  Castle  was  as  below.  "  Scottish  Dove,"  June,  1645. 
"Colonel  Hunt,  with  a  brigade  from  Shrewsbury,  on  the  13th  of  this  month 
"  went  from  Shrewsbury  towards  Cause  Castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  enemies, 
"  from  whence  they  annoyed  Shrewsbury;  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  the  Castle 
"  was  deUvered,  which  was  good  store  of  men,  horses,  and  ammunition  ;  what 
"  the  conditions  are,  not  yet  known,  nor  can  I  give  you  any  just  account  of  it, 
"  only  there  were  no  Irishmen  in  the  Castle." 

"  Mercurius  Veredicus,"  June,  1645.  "By  letters  from  the  Committee  at 
"  Shrewsbury,  it  was  advertized  June  26th,  that  having  taken  a  Garrison  of  the 
"  enemies  at  Stoke-Say,  and  another  near  Ludlow,  (Broncroft)  they  laid  siege 
"  to  Caws  Castle,  in  which  were  300  men.  The  Governor  refusing  to  deliver  it 
"upon  summons,  our  forces  began  to  storme  it  for  awhile  ;  at  length  the  enemy 
"  put  forth  a  white  flag,  and  desired  a  parley  ;  hereupon  hostages  were  delivered 
"on  both  sides,  and  articles  agreed  upon.  1st. — That  the  Castle,  with  all  the 
"arms  and  ammunition,  matches,  powder,  &c.,  should  be  delivered  into  the 
"  hands  and  possession  of  the  Parliament  forces,  except  such  as  are  allowed  in 
'•  the  ensuing  article.  2nd. — That  all  Officers  of  the  Garrison  should  march  away 
"  with  their  colours  and  swords  only.  3rd. — That  they  should  have  safe  convoy 
"  to  the  King's  next  Garrison,  which  articles  were  performed  accordingly  ;  if 
"  this  Committee  continue  such  prosperous  success  a  little  longer,  they  will  not 
"  finde  any  Garrisons  of  the  enemies  in  that  County  to  conquer." 

The  "  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelhgence,"  from  Tuesday,  June  24th  to  July 
1st.     "  After  this  our  men  sat  down  before   Cause  Castle,   a  place  of  great 
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"strength,  and  little  inferior  to  Basing ;  it  standing  on  a  rock  not  mineable, 
"  which  was  surrendered  to  them  after  seven  days'  siege.  By  this  the  country 
"  is  cleared  on  that  side  Seveme  to  Ludlow,  and  so  quite  up  to  Montgomery." 
Similar  accounts  are  given  in  the  "Perfect  Diurnal,"  "  Mercurius  Britanicus," 
and  "  Moderate  Intelligencer." 

The  following  from  the  Sequestration  Papers  shows  the  fate  of  its  owner. 
"  Sir  Henry  Fred.  Thynne,  of  Cans  Castle,  County  of  Salop,  Knight  and  Bart., 
"  was  in  arms  against  the  Parliament,  but  submitted  to  the  Committee  at 
"Shrewsbury,  before  December,  1645.  In  August  of  that  year,  he  was  a 
"prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  his  fine  was  set  at  £1,760,  allowing  £200  to  be  settled 
"on  a  Church."  He  became  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  and  so  late  as  1652,  could 
not  raise  sufficient  money  to  clear  his  payments.  His  family  appears  to  have 
been  in  great  distress. 


BalDleg    Castle* 


"  Hard  by  Wellington  are  seen  the  reliques  of  Castle  Daleley,  which  after 
"  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  attainted  in  King  Richard  II.  time,  by  authority  of 
"  Parliament  annexed  to  the  Princepality  of  Chester,  which  he  had  then 
"  erected  " — Camden's  Brit.  No  remains  whatever  exist  of  this  building,  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin  in  Camden's  time,  but  it  is  mentioned  in 
1645,  by  Sprigg  in  "  Anglie  Redivive,"  who  gives  Dawley  in  a  Ust  of  royal 
Garrisons  in  May,  1645,  and  says  that  it  was  taken  by  the  rebels  before 
October  in  tliat  year.  Symonds  in  his  Diary  says,  that  it  was  then,  October 
1645,  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  Fouke  being  Governor  ;  Duckingfield 
having  lost  it  October  15th. 

The  "  Memorials  of  English  Affairs,"  states  that  the  King's  forces  quitted 
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Dawley  Castle,  October  27th,  1643,  and  in  the  same  work,  that  in  July,  1643, 
Captain  Yarrington  informed  the  house  of  a  design  of  Sir  Henry  Lingen,  and 
other  delinquents  to  surprize  Dawley  Castle,  and  other  places,  which  the 
Captain  by  his  endeavours  prevented,  and  the  House  ordered  him  £500  out  of 
Lingen's  estate,  from  this  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1643,  and  had  been  retained  by  the  royalists,  and  eventually  lost  by 
them  in  1645.  The  "Perfect  Diurnal  "  of  November  20th,  1645.  "The  royaHsts 
"  heve  quitted  and  fired  Dawley  Castle,  it  was  not  taken  by  the  rebells." 


Is  mentioned  as  a  Garrison  both  by  Sprigg  and  Vicars,  but  without  a  date, 
or  information  as  to  which  party  it  belonged.  The  object  of  placing  a  Garrison 
there  was  to  command  the  passage  on  Montford  Bridge,  and  this  post  must 
have  been  important,  while  Shrewsbury  remained  to  the  royaUst,  as  lying 
between  it  and  Oswestry.  "The  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1643,  had 
"  agreed  to  be  at  half  the  expense  of  fortifying  Montford  Bridge,  and  resolved  to 
"  set  up  Turnspiles  (viz :  Turnstiles)  armed  with  pikes,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
"  of  horse,  at  the  end  of  the  Bridge  ;  and  they  wrote  for  the  workman  who  made 
"the  Turnspiles  at  Build  was." — History  of  Shrewsbury. 


W^  (IFrcall 


An  inscription  carved  in  stone  on  this  house  shows  that  it  was  built  by 
Francis  Bridgeman,  in  1608,  the  property  having  been  purchased  by  an  ancestor 
of  his  about  1404.  He  was  created  Lord  Newport  in  1643,  and  was  a  devoted 
servant  to  his  royal  master,  and  suffered  severely  for  his  loyalty,  being  himself 
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fined  in  .£3,287,  and  his  son  in  £5,284,  besides  an  annual  sum  of  £170  for  the 
support  of  the  Puritan  Clergy.  At  length  he  was  driven  to  seek  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  died  at  Moulin  in  the  Bourdennais,  the  year  after  his  royal  master. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Committee  at  Shrewsbury,  containing  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  shows  the  part  he  took  in  the  service  of  the  King. 
"Lord  Newport's  estate  worth  £1785  19s.  9d.  per  annum.  That  when 
"  Colonel  Hunt  made  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir  Richard 
"Newport  being  there,  craved  and  laboured  Sir  Francis  Ottley  to  dissuade 
"  Colonel  Hunt  from  proceeding  in  calling  his  men  together — did  not  appear  in 
"  the  morning  with  Colonel  Hunt  and  the  Militia,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  did, 
"  with  Sir  Francis  Ottley's  coUours  in  his  hatt,  which  the  country  taking  notice 
"  of  (ye  said  Sir  Richard  had  so  far  declared  himself)  grew  discouraged,  though 
"  they  had  appeared  before  for  the  Militia  ;  which  was  farre  the  greater  pity, 
"  and  fell  off,  looking  upon  Sir  Richard  as  a  man  of  a  vast  estate,  having  many 
"  tenants,  nearly  allyed  to  many  gentlemen  of  quality  in  the  county,  by  ye 
"  marriage  of  his  daughters  (which  are  many)  in  this  county  ;  and  the  said  Sir 
"  Richard  would  not  be  persuaded  to  stand  for  the  Parliament,  though  he  was 
"  much  solicited  thereto  by  his  neare  neighbour  Mr.  Charlton,  of  Apley,  and  a 
"  godly  Minister,  Mr.  Fisher ;  Mr.  Charlton  having  neare  200  men  now  ready 
"  in  the  country  to  have  joyned  with  the  said  Colonel  Hunt  in  ye  defence  of  the 
"  Militia.  And  after  this,  the  said  Sir  Richard  was  one  of  the  fonvardest  of 
"  the  Committee  of  Array,  being  one  himself  to  remove  the  magazine  (which 
"  was  by  consent  committed  to  ye  charge  of  certaine  well  affected  Aldermen  in 
"  Shrewsbury)  to  Bridgeuorth  and  Ludlow ;  all  which  we  believe,  being  many 
"  of  us  present,  was  the  loss  of  this  towne  and  county  ;  and  ye  cause  why  ye 
"  King  was  encouraged  to  come  to  Shrewsbury,  and  had  thereby  means  to  raise 
"  his  fresh  army." 

"  And  ye  said  Sir  Richard  Newport,  when  ye  King  came  to  Shrewsbury  fur- 
''nished  him  with  a  greate  loane  of  money  andplate,  to  ye  valuetof  £1 000  at  ye  least, 
"  and  a  waggon  load  of  armes,  and  was  very  active  with  ye  rest  of  ye  Committee 
"  of  Array  for  ye  raising  of  men,  money  and  arms,  against  ye  Parliament.  And 
*'  after  placed  a  Garrison  in  his  owne  house  at  Erkhall,  and  for  a  long  time 
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"  maintayned  it  at  his  own  cost,  where  divers  of  our  men  were  wounded  and 
"slaine  ;  out  of  which  forces  were  drawne  forth  to  Apley,  ye  house  of  ye  said 
"  Mr.  Charlton,  which  was  thereby  taken  and  demoHshed,  to  ye  great  damage 
"  of  that  worthy  Gentleman's  posterity  ;  and  ye  said  Garrison  of  Erkhall,  (after 
"  ye  taking  of  Shrewsbury)  ye  said  Sir  llichard  Newport's  Lady  delivered  up 
"  to  Captain  Armourer,  who  is  still  Governor  thereof,  and  hath  ruinated  all  the 
"well-affected  round  about  him.  And  ye  said  Sir  Richard  was  one  of  ye 
"  Assembly  at  Oxford,  and  issued  a  declaration  against  ye  Parliament ;  and 
"  after  ye  taking  of  Oswestry,  he  was  one  of  ye  most  active  men  in  ye  County 
"  for  ye  beseiging  of  ye  place.  And  when  Prince  Rupert  was  to  march  for  ye 
"  releife  of  York,  he  was  forward  in  persuading  ye  Prince  to  stomie  Wemme  ; 
"  and  from  thence  marched  with  him  to  Detton  (foure  miles  from  Wemme) 
"  and  from  thence  ye  said  Sir  Richard  Newport  sent  a  summons  by  one  John 
"  Nuneley  to  require  ye  Garrison  for  his  Majestie's  use,  with  threats,  that  if  it 
"was  not  delivered  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  man,  woman,  or  child. 
"  Francis  Newport,  Esq.,  sonne  to  ye  said  Sir  Richard,  was  a  Member  of  ye 
"  House  of  Commons,  but  deserted  his  trust,  and  adhered  to  ye  enemies  of  ye 
"  Parliament,  appeared  also  in  ye  Assembly  at  Oxford,  and  voted  there  against 
"  the  Parliament ;  and  marched  as  a  Captain  of  a  troope  of  horse  with  ye 
"  King's  forces  to  besiege  Oswestry,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  all  ye 
"  time  of  liis  imprisonment  manifested  very  greate  disaffection  to  ye  Parliament." 

"  Burning  Bush  not  consumed,"  March  8th,  1645.  "By  the  same  letters  we 
"received  further  intelligence  that  by  the  vigilant  care  of  the  Shrewsbury 
•'  Committee,  there  was  raised  a  very  strong  worke  within  less  than  musket 
"  shott  of  High  Archall,  by  meanes  whereof  the  enemy  could  not  stir,  in  or  out, 
"  but  with  apparent  danger.  And  at  the  erecting  of  this  fort,  they  tooke  the 
"  opportunity  of  the  Governor's  absence,  and  before  his  returne  they  had  made 
"  themselves  strong,  that  although  Sir  Jacob  Astley  came  along  with  him  with 
"  about  1000  horse  and  foot,  they  were  enforced  to  retreat,  and  go  back  againe, 
"  not  daring  to  adventure  on  a  place  so  gallantly  manned,  and  made  so 
"  inaccessible  both  by  nature  and  art  as  that  was." 

Letter  from  Shrewsbury,  April,  1645.     "  Rinkeling  beseiging  High  Archall, 
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"  Lord  Newport's  house,  liad  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  made  a  breach  in 
"  the  Church— 200  men  in  it." 


"  Weekly  Account,"  April  8th,  1645.  "This  day  there  were  letters  out  of 
"Shropshire  which  certified  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  flinkeling  with  a  partie  of 
"  the  Shropshire  forces,  being  sent  out  by  the  Committee  of  Shrewsbury,  came  be- 
"  fore  the  enemy's  Garrison  of  High  Arkall,  the  Lord  Ne\vport's  house,  which 
"  our  forces  have  stormed  and  followed  the  business  Avith  very  great  valour ; 
"  they  have  shot  away  20  barrels  of  powder,  with  which  they  have  done  good 

execution  ;  they  have  slaine  and  wounded  many  ;  beate  down  the  drawbridge, 
"  and  made  a  great  breach  into  the  Church,  and  hope  in  a  short  time  to  give  a 
"  good  account  thereof." 


It 


Part  of  a  letter  from  Shrewsbury,  December,  1646.  "Weareconstraynedhere 
"  to  add  that  the  mischiefes  which  we  daily  heare  of  done  by  that  Garrison  of 
"  Ercall ;  the  whole  towne  of  Ercall  is  burnt,  ye  Church  demolished,  all  the 
"  Churches  round  about  it  are  uncovered  by  them,  and  none  of  the  well-aflfected 
"  inhabitants  dare  lye  in  their  houses  within  ten  miles  of  ye  Garrison  ;  some  of 
''  them  having  been  killed  in  their  bedds,  and  many  having  great  sums  of  money 
"  assessed  upon  them  by  the  said  Garrison  ;  which  they  not  being  able  to  pay 
"  are  forced  to  fly  to  other  places,  where  they  live  in  great  want  and  misery." 

"Mercurius  Belgicus,"  July  4th,  1645.  "Sir  William  Vaughan  with  a 
"  party  of  horse  having  received  some  more  supplies  from  his  Majestie's 
"  Garrisons  in  these  parts,  marched  to  High  Archall,then  a  second  time  besieged 
"  by  the  rebells,  and  behaved  himself  so  gallantly,  that  he  totally  routed  the 
"  besiegers,  killed  100  on  the  place,  and  tooke  400  prisoners,  with  all  their 
"  baggage,  without  any  considerable  loss." 

"  The  Weekly  Account,"  May  27th,  1646.  Upon  a  summons  sent  in  by  the 
"  besiegers  of  High  Archall,  in  the  County  of  Sallop,  we  understood  this  day 
"  the  defendants  sent  an  answer,  desiring  a  parley  about  a  surrender,  which  was 
"  hearkened  and  likely  to  take  effect :   it   hath  done  much  mischeife  to  the 
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"  Country  ;  in  it  are  200  men,  horse  and  foote  ;  they  offer  to  march  away,  which 
"  ere  we  conclude,  we  hope  to  give  you  an  account  of,  for  as  we  are  confident 
"  by  the  next  to  hear  it  has  surrendered,  soe  we  have  cause  to  beUeve  that  they 
"  shall  caiTy  neither  arms  or  ammunition  with  them." 

"  Burning  Bush  not  consumed."  "  About  the  30th  of  this  instant  March, 
"  we  received  inteUigence  by  letters  from  the  active  Committee  of  Shrewsbury, 
"  of  their  great  and  good  success  in  the  taking  of  that  very  strong,  and  consider- 
"able  Garrison  of  High  Archall,  after  a  short  siege  ;  and  having  by  granadoes 
"  and  other  great  shott  battered  them  for  the  space  of  nine  hours  together 
"  mthout  intermission  ;  it  being  I  say  a  strong  place  and  well  fortified,  and 
"  having  a  deep  moat  about  it,  and  in  regard  of  the  situation  of  it,  not  thought 
"  feasible  to  be  taken  by  storm  ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  our  continual 
"  playing  of  our  great  shott  and  granadoes,  which  had  done  great  execution 
"  among  them,  in  short  space  we  cause  them  to  come  to  a  parley,  and  whereat 
"  it  was  concluded,  that  the  horse,  all  but  40  should  march  a  way  without  armes  ; 
"  that  the  foot  should  leave  all  their  armes  behind,  and  they  should  leave  all 
"  their  ammunition  and  provisions  (of  which  there  was  great  plenty)  behind 
"  them,  and  that  they  may  have  a  convoy  to  Worcester,  the  place  they  had 
"made  choice  of  to  go  to.  There  marched  212  soldiers  and  officers  out  of  this 
"  Garrison  ;  and  thus  by  God's  mercie,  and  the  indefatigable  Industrie,  care,  and 
"  valour  of  their  Committee,  Shropshire  is  now  well  cleared  of  all  their  enemies." 
Ludlow  was  at  this  time  the  only  Garrison  that  remained  to  the  King,  and  it 
yielded  in  May  following. 


In  Corve  Dale,  was  built  by  one  of  Wilham  the  First's  Norman  Knights,  of  the 
name  of  Helget.  In  1109,  Henry  the  First  was  a  guest  of  Herbert  Fitz  Helgat, 
at  this  Castle,  and  a  charter  exists  relating  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bangor,  signed 
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by  him  there  ;  and  a  great  court  was  held  at  Castle  Holgate,  by  Henry's 
Viceroy,  in  1115.  Eight  years  later,  it  passed  to  the  family  of  Mauduit.  In 
the  Baron  War,  John  Mauduit  forfeited  it,  and  it  was  given  to  Hugh  de 
Mortimer,  but  on  Mauduit's  submission,  it  was  restored.  It  afterwards  passed 
into  various  hands  viz  :-Richard  Plantagenet  King  of  the  Romans ;  to  the  Order 
of  the  Templars,  in  1234  ;  Robert  Bumell ;  Richard  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
at  the  inquest  held  on  the  death  of  Robert  Burnell,  the  Great  Chancellor  of 
Edward  I,  in  1292,  "the  Old  Castle  is  not  to  be  returned,  because  it  is 
worth  nothing."  From  the  Bumells  it  passed  by  an  Heiress  to  Lord  Lovel,  and 
on  the  attainder  of  the  last  Lord,  it  was  given  by  Henry  VII,  to  Jasper,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  he  dying  without  issue  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  given 
by  Henry  VIII,  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Cressetts  had  it 
before  1584,  and  in  their  descendants  it  still  remains. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  Castle  was  rebuilt,  or  by  whom  of  its  various 
noble  owners  it  was  inhabited,  but  the  round  tower  that  remains  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity ;  and  an  elevated  mound  near  it  was  the  keep  of  the  older  building, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  a  moat.  The  only  evidence  that  Holgate  Castle 
was  at  any  time  held  as  a  Garrison,  is  in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Committee,  who  in  June  sent  a  party  of  "500  foot,  and  300  horse, 
part  of  Captain  Mackworth's  and  Captain  Lloyd's  regiments,"  with  the  object  of 
reducing  the  country  about  Ludlow,  and  placing  Garrisons  to  secure  it.  They 
viewed  Holgate  and  Broncroft  Castles  in  Corve  Dale,  and  found  that  both  had 
been  relinquished  and  much  demolished  by  the  royaUsts  themselves.  "Broncroft 
they  fell  to  repaire  and  fortifie,"  and  placed  Lord  Calvin  in  it  as  Governor,  but 
Holgate  they  left  as  they  found  it. 


?6opton   ©astle, 

Was  in  the  13th  Century  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  same  name,  and 
though  their  Shropshire  estates  passed  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  to  Sii- 
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Roger  Corbet,  of'  Mereton,  the  descendants  of  the  Hoptons,  of  Hopton,  still 
remain  in  Hepefordshire.  The  Castle  and  its  appendages  again  passed  by  an 
heiress  to  a«bra«ch  of  the  Wallops,  of  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wallop,  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  republican  party  was  its  owner,  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Parliament  Garrisons  in  Shropshire. 

Extract  from  a  Journal  kept  by  Samuel  More,  Esq.,  to  whom  had  been  given 
the  command  of  the  Castle.  "  I  went  to  Hopton  Castle,  as  my  memor}^  serves 
"  me  on  the  18th  of  February,  1G44,  which  was  the  Sabbath-day  at  night.  The 
"  senight  the  enemy  came  before  it,  who,  facing  us  with  a  body  of  horse  first, 
"  within  an  hour  senf  a.body  of  foot,  who  approached  the  outer  walls  (we  not 
"  being  able  to  hinder-them,  because  the  work  did  not  flank,  being  an  old  wall 
"  made  round)  and  burnt  the  lodging  where  E..  Steward  lay,— they  brought 
"ladders  to' scale  the  walls,  but  upon  our  killing  three  of  them,  they  sent  Mr. 
"  Sutton  to  tell  me  the  Prince  desired  the  delivery  of  the  Castle  of  Hopf  on.  I 
"sent  word  that  I  understand  no  message  that  comes  without  drum  or  trumpet, 
"  and  on  the  Friday  following  they  retreated,  and  went  out  of  the  towne,  but 
"  kept  courte  of  Guard  near  to  us  with  horse  and  foot ;  at  this  time  we  were  but 
"  26  men  in  all,  and  we  set  to  making  some  works,  in  which  we  were  as  in- 
"  dustrious  as  any  men  could  be,  Major  PhilUps  advised  to  send  for  more  men 
"  to  Brompton  Castle,  and  they  lox-ingly  sent  us  12,  who  meeting  with  the 
"  enemy,  six  of  them  at  that  time  went  back,  but  afterwards  we  had  about  eight 
"  men  in  all  31  men.  The  Friday  fortnight  after  the  first  assault,  they  marched 
"  as  we  guessed  about  500  horse  and  foot,  and  entered  the  town  ;  thereupon 
"  they  sent  a  summons  by  a  drum,  subscribed  by  Sir  Michael  Woodhouse,  who 
"  demanded  the  Castle  in  the  name  of  Prince  Rupert ;  my  answer  was  that  I 
"  kept  it  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  owner,  Mr.Wallop, 
"for  King  and  Parliament  ;  and  that  night  they  approached  part  of  the  wall 
"  about  two  hours  before  day,  and  made  a  breach,  which  our  sentinels  discover- 
"  ing,  gave  the  alarm,  and  there  we  fought  with  the  enemy  at  push  of  pike, 
"  throwing  stones  and  shooting  ;  and  some  of  them,  reported  being  200  got 
"  into  the  breach,  where  we  killed  many,  among  the  rest  Captain  Vaughan,* 
"  then  we  repulsed  them,  and  took  six  muskets,  ten  pikes  and  clubs,  which  they 
"  call  roundheads,  and  after  this  repulse  they  marched  away.     About  a  week 

*Ance-!tor  of  TJobert  Cliambre  Vauglian,  Esq.  of  Burlton  Hall. 
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"  after  tliey  returned  again ;  next  day  came  in  carriage  of  cannon,  baskets  and 
"  such  tilings,  and  in  the  night  three  pieces  of  ordnance,  by  Monday  eight  of  the 
"  clock,  there  came  a  drum,  and  summoned  the  delivery  of  the  Castle,  which  if 
"  we  did  not  yield  before  shooting  one  piece  of  ordnance  we  must  not  expect 
"  quarter,  we  returned  the  same  answer  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  it  came,  they 
"  shot  at  us,  and  continued  shooting  with  culverine,  and  doing  culverine  from 
"  nine  till  five.  They  shot  96  shots  at  our  outer  wall,  and  made  a  breach,  which 
'•  we  defended  for  the  space  of  two  hours  at  least,  so  we  gave  them  a  repulse 
"  with  the  loss  of  one  man  that  was  killed,  and  three  or  four  that  were  hurt,  but 
"  they  lost,  as  they  said  afterwards  150  of  theirs.  On  Tuesday  night  they  camt) 
"  again,  and  set  Gregory's  house  on  fire  ;  our  men,  weary  of  working  all  night, 
"  and  not  out  of  their  cloaths  for  a  fortnight's  time,  it  was  moved  we  should 
"  desire  a  parley,  which  being  done,  they  bade  us  send  our  conditions,  which 
"  Mr.  Phillips  and  I  contrived  to  this  effect,  that  we  should  march  away  with 
"  our  arms  and  ammunition,  which  they  denied,  we  should  have  no  conditions, 
"  but  yield  to  the  Colonel's  mercy.  Mr.  PhiUips  and  myself,  and  six  men  did 
"  plainly  hear  them  working  under  us,  and  as  the  enemy  told  us  when  I  was  in 
"  prison,  they  had  blowTi  us  up  in  two  hours.  We  agreed  to  propose  to  the 
"  enemy,  we  would  yield  the  Castle,  upon  quarter  for  our  lives,  answer  was 
"  brought  no  other  conditions  could  be  yielded  to,  but  to  be  referred  to  Colonel 
"  Woodhouse's  mercy,  and  being  brought  into  this  condition,  it  was  thought 
•'  better  to  yield,  then  to  be  blown  up  :  but  indeed  we  all  thouo-ht  we  should 
"  only  be  made  prisoners,  and  did  not  think  of  such  a  death  as  hereafter  appears." 

"  Mercurius  Britanicus,"  from  Monday,  April  1st  to  Sth,  1644.  "The 
"  barbarous  and  unparalleled  murder  committed  at  Hopton  Castle,  by  a  party  of 
"  the  souldiers  sent  for  out  of  Ireland,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  blood 
"  to  all  posterities,  though  Aulicus  tells  us  that  Master  More  will  tell  you  that 
"  neither  woman,  childe,  nor  himself  received  any  scarre  :  but  the  truth  is, 
"  Master  More  having  under  his  command  24  souldiers  defended  that  place 
"  severall  dayes  and  nights,  against  the  continual  alarmes  and  assaults  of  the 
"enemy,  and  at  length  despairing  of  reliefe,  and  having  no  possibility  of  holdino- 
"  it  out,  he  had  parley  with  the  enemy,  and  surrendered  the  Castle  with  all  that 
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"  was  in  it,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  souldiers  should  only  march  away  with 
"  their  lives,  such  being  condescended  they  came  out.  Mr.  More  was  (for  all 
"  agreement)  seized  upon,  and  carried  away  prisoner,  and  the  24  souldiers  tied 
"  back  to  back,  and  then  some  of  them  had  their  hands  cut  off ;  some  with  a 
"  hand,  parte  of  an  arme,  and  the  rest  cut  and  mangled  both  on  hands  and  armes, 
"  and  then  all  of  them  throwne  into  a  muddy  pit,  where  as  often  as  any  of  them 
"  indeavoured  to  raise  themselves  out  of  the  mud,  striving  to  prolong  their 
"  miserable  lives,  they  were  straight  by  these  bloody  villains  beate  down  into 
"  the  mud  again  with  great  stones,  which  they  hurled  at  them,  and  in  this  sad 
"  manner  lamentably  perished.  Two  maids  were  in  the  Castle,  one  they  killed, 
"  and  the  other  they  wounded,  and  let  her  goe,  bidding  her  to  goe  to  Brompton 
"  Castle,  and  tell  her  brother  roundheads  there,  so  they  would  serve  them 
"  next ;  but  I  hope  they,  nor  any  other  of  our  forces  will  trust  any  more  to  such 
"  perfidious  violaters  of  conditions,  as  usually  they  have  experienced  themselves, 
"  seldom  or  never  performing  anything,  but  their  o^vne  threatenings." 

Hopton  Castle  after  being  taken  by  Colonel  Woodhouse,  was  so  far  dismantled 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  being  held  by  either  party  as  a  stronghold. 


ilea  Ifeall, 

"  Is  the  site  of  a  Mansion  of  great  antiquity,  on  an  eminence  not  far  from 
"  Worthen.  It  was  bought  by  Captain  Herbert,  but  has  been  since  sold,  after 
"  the  taking  of  Shrewsbury  the  royalists  mthdrew  the  Garrison,  (which  was 
"  probably  placed  there  early  in  1644)  and  burnt  the  house  lest  it  should  be- 
"  come  advantageous  to  the  enemy." — Blakeway  Papers. 

Vicars  in  the  "  Burning  Bush,'"  under  date  of  October  18th,  1645,  says, — 
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"  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  hath  also  perfui-med  much  gallant  service,  and  in 
"  particular  hee  sent  forth  a  partie  of  foote  unto  Leigh,  about  a  myle  from  Bishop's 
"  Castle,  where  the  enemie  had  left  a  Garrison,  which  fled  away  before  liis 
"forces  came  neare  them." 


"  Scottish  Dove,"  March  15th  to  17th,  1645.  "  Prince  Maurice  was  put  to 
"  his  shifts,  and  tooke  out  the  Garrison  from  Shrewsbury,  and  lost  his  Unkle's 
"  best  towne ;  and  now  he  hath  quit  all  ye  Garrisons  in  Shropshire,  because  he 
"  wanted  men  to  keepe  them ;  and  therefore  hath  burnt  Lee  Hall,  and  other 
"  Garrison,  and  demohshed  their  works."  A  farmhouse  now  occupies  the  site  of 
Lee  Hall,  but  attached  to  it  are  some  fragments  of  walls,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  burnt,  and  among  them  an  arch  of  carved  stone, 
which  shows  that  the  house  must  have  had  some  architectural  decoration. 

In  the  year  1834,  when  pulling  down  an  old  house  at  Chirbury,  a  bundle 
of  papers  was  found  concealed  in  the  thatch,  unluckily  those  that  were  much  de- 
cayed were  thrown  away ;  and  those  that  were  preserved  proved  to  be  the  accounts 
of  two  Governors  of  Lee  Hall,  and  a  few  specimens  of  them  are  given  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  levies  were  collected  in  the  different  townships  to  which 
the  maintenance  of  the  Garrison  was  imposed.  From  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
John  Webb.  "  October,  1644.  To  the  Constable  of  Stockton.  You  are  required 
"to  send  me  on  Friday  morning,  at  six  of  the  clock,  four  men  with  hand 
"  barrowes,  and  pitchforks,  on  payne  of  2s.  for  every  man  that  refuseth  to  come. 
"  Dated  at  Lee,  this  present  Wednesday." — John  DeviUiers. 

Received  of  John  Phillips,  of  Stockton,  the  sum  of  27s.  in  part  pajrment  of 
the  last  month's  contribution. — J.  D.  October,  1644. 

"  These  are  in  his  Majestie's  name  to  will  and  command  you  to  bring  into  my 
"  Garrison  of  Lee  Hall,  on  Monday  next,  for  the  wicke's  provision  beginning  ye 
"22nd  of  November,  being  Friday,  as  agreed  by  the  Gentlemen  of  ye  County, 
"  as  is  mentioned  in  this  warrant ;  viz : — one  quarter  of  beef,  one  side  of  mutton, 
"  three  strikes  of  oates,  two  of  rye,  fourteen  pounds  of  cheese,  seven  pounds  of 
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"  butter,  one  cuple  of  pultry,  and  in  money  5s.  which  if  you  refuse  you  may 
"expect  my  coming  to  fech  it,  for  which  this  shall  be  my  warrant  this  19tli  of 
"  November. — J.  Devilliers." 

To  the  Petty  Constable  of  Walcott  and  Stockton.  "  In  regard  that  1  was 
"  fully  resolved  to  send  unto  the  severall  townes  within  the  whole  divisions  to 
"  fech  in  my  whole  contributions  both  for  this  month  and  the  remaynder  that 
"  was  behinde  for  last  month,  upon  further  consideration  and  ye  request  of  ye 
"  High  Constable  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Countrey,  I  will  forbeare,  and  give 
"  you  tyme  till  Thursday  next,  to  bringe  itt  in  :  otherwise  I  will  forbeare  no 
"longer,  and  if  any  mischeife  befall  you  by  my  soldiers  in  going  forth,  you  nmst 
"  blame  yourselves  for  itt,  and  stand  to  ye  perill.  Given  under  my  hand  ye 
"  -IGth  of  November.  John  Devilliers. — You  the  said  Constables  of  Walcott 
"  and  Stockton,  to  retuine  ye  names  of  ye  refusers,  and  ye  somme." 

Receipts  are  given  for  similar  supplies  of  provisions  and  money  in  December, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  regular  supply  required  for  the  Garrison. 
Captain  Deidlliers  had  before  this  time  been  removed  to  Cans  Castle,  and  David 
Lloyd  to  have  been  left  in  charge  of  Lee  Hall.  "To  the  Constable  of  Stockton, 
"  This  is  to  certifie  you  that  I  returned  a  warrant  from  the  hand  of  ye  Right 
"  Worthy  Captain  Devilliers,  Governor  of  Lee  Hall,  whereby  I  am  to  certifie 
"  you,  that  if  you  come  not  in  between  this  and  Monday  next,  to  bringe  in  your 
"  accounts,  and  do  bringe  in  your  arrears,  if  not,  he  threatens  to  burne  all  ye 
"  bookes,  and  to  make  you  pay  all  anew,  and  so  I  remaine  your  loving  friend, 
"  David  Lloyd,  Marton  Hall,  23rd  of  January,  1645." 

To  the  Constable  of  Stockton.  "  This  is  to  let  you  knowe  that  I  have  received 
"  a  warrant  from  the  Worshipful  Captain  John  Devilliers,  whereby  you  are 
"  required  to  impress  one  teame,  and  five  workmen  out  of  ye  township,  and  then 
"  to  send  them  to  Lee  Hall,  this  day,  being  this  instant,  yesterday  being  ye  3rd 
"  of  March,  and  then  to  labour  as  directed  ;  this  faile  not  at  your  perill,  and  to 
' '  bringe  meate  for  ye  same,  and  spades,  and  pickaxes.  Your  loving  friend, 
"  David  Lloyd." 
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"  I  doe  require  Mr.  Harris  to  bring  in  on  Wednesday,  from  Harris's  house, 

Q     ,  3    ■-    0  "^^  ^°^  bringe  not  this  money  to-morrow 

November 1  15    0  "morning,  and  ye  provisions  in    arreare,    I 

j"".:v;.::::  till  "  ^««»^^  y«"  ^  ^"  ^«t  «tay  longer. 

l^^T"^ I    ^    ^  "  Signed  John  DevilUers." 

March 2     5     0  " 


At  this  time  it  appears  that  Lea  Hall  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Lee,  who  was 
among  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  sought  refuge 
in  Shrewsbury  Castle,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  when  the  Castle  was  given 
up. 


This  Manor  was  an  early  possession  of  the  Corbets  of  Caus,  and  on  that 
Castle  and  estate  passing  from  them,  they  estabUshed  themselves  at  Leigh,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  Pelham  Corbet  was  its  owner  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  and  he  placed  a  Garrison  in  it  for  the  King,  in  1642,  as  also  in  his  other 
Mansion  of  Albright  Hussey,  but  withdrew  that  from  Leigh  Hall,  for  fear  of  the 
house  being  assaulted  by  the  soldiers  from  Wem.  The  following  report  will 
show  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  averting  this  evil. 

"  Weekly  Account,"  December  27th,  1644.  "  The  Committee  at  Shrewsbury, 
"  further  write  that  Sir  William  Brereton  himself  is  come  from  Latterford.  in 
"  Cheshire,  and  having  had  notice  that  the  Garrison  of  Chester  had  made 
"  some  incursions  into  the  Country,  he  sent  out  a  partee  towards  Lee  Hall, 
"  which  is  within  three  miles  of  Chester,'"  where  they  thought  to  have  met  with 
''  some  of  King's  forces,  Avhich  not  long  before  were  plundering  about  ;  and 

*  This  must  be  a  uiistake  for  Slirewsburv. 
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"  entering  the  Village  they  found  no  opposition,  for  no  enemy  was  left  to  resist 
"  them  ;  whereupon  finding  it  to  be  a  place  of  strength  fit  to  be  fortified,  he 
"hath  placed  a  Garrison  there,  and  another  within  two  miles  of  Chester."  Sir 
Pelham  was  among  those  who  were  in  the  Castle  at  Shrewsbury  when  it  was 
taken,  Robert  Corbet,  Son  of  Sir  Pelham  was  an  officer  in  Lord  Newport's 
regiment.  His  descendants  continued  to  reside  at  Leigh  Hall,  till  1757, 
when  it  was  sold  by  John  Corbet,  who  had  inherited  the  Sundorne  estates. 


iLillejsf)all. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  this  Abbey  was  granted,  35th  of  Henry 
VIII,  to  James  Leveson.  It  is  uncertain  from  the  reports  below  whether 
it  was  the  Abbey,  or  the  Lodge  that  was  garrisoned,  but  it  is  most  likely  to  have 
been  the  latter,  of  which  a  copy  of  an  old  drawing  is  given,  no  remains  of  it 
now  exist.  From  Symond's  History  of  Shropshire  Garrisons.  "  Lindsel 
"  Abbey,  a  howse  of  Sir  Richard  Levisons.  Sir  Richard  made  it  a  Garrison 
"himself,  about  the  same  time  that  High  Archall  was  (Hallo wtide  1644)  and 
"  still  remaynes  for  the  King.     He  lives  in  the  lodge,  Bastwick,  Governor." 

In  two  other  lists  it  appears  to  be  held  for  the  King,  which  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  statement  that  he.  Sir  Richard  made  it  himself,  for  he  took  the  other  side. 
"  Modem  Intelligencer,"  August  6th,  1645.  "  From  Shropshire  we  receive  this 
"  umch  : — The  Committee  of  the  County,  though  no  great  action  hath  lately 
"  past,  yet  they  have  been  in  preparation.  The  other  dey  a  hundred 
"  horse  of  Lynsell  House  came  abroad,  fetch  away  many  cowes  and  other  cattell, 
"  which  the  Committee  understanding,  sent  one  Major  Brain,  with  fifty  horse, 
"  who  fell  upon  the  enemy,  killed  some,  took  fifty  prisoners,  and  the  like  quantity 


^^%^:^?^.,v-T^:> 
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"of  armes.  By  this  they  have  cleared  the  passage  betweene  Shrewsbury, 
"  Namptwich  and  Stafford ;  and  now  for  High  Archall,  which  gained,  they  will 
"  have  no  enemy  in  these  parts."  "Moderate  Intelligencer,"  July  8th,  1645. 
"This  day  we  had  newes  of  the  brave  proceedings  of  that  valiant  and  honest 
"  Committee  in  Shropshire.  It  were  good  if  there  were  more  of  them,  they 
"  go  forth  by  turns  into  the  field  in  arms.  A  fighting  Committee  that  good, 
"they  have  almost  cleared  their  Country,  and  began  last,  and  will  have 
"  done  it  first,  they  have  taken  Linsell  Howse,  the  howse  of  Richard  Lusey  ; 
"  and  are  now  before  High  Archell,  the  Lord  Newport's  house,  as  good  a  friend 
"to  the  Parliament  as  the  former  the  clean  contrary  way.  That  taken,  all  is 
"  done,  but  Bridgenorth  and  Ludlow." 


"  Symond's  Diary,"  May,  1645.  "  Longford  House,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's. 
"  First  the  rebells  had  it,  and  made  a  Garrison  of  it  in  1644,  and  held  it  till 
"  Prince  Rupert  tooke  it,  at  the  same  time  he  tooke  Tong  Castle.  Colonel 
"  Young  is  Governor.  Young's  estate  £300  per  annum,  his  wife  a  clothier's 
"daughter."  "Ye  Perfect  Passages,"  August  13th,  1645.  "At  Longford 
"  ye  parish  near  Newport,  ye  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  a  large  brick  house  and 
"  seate  spoyled  and  abused.  A  Garrison  of  the  rebells  1644,  dehvered  up  to 
"  Prince  Rupert  April  17th,  1645."  No  further  mention  of  it  has  been  found, 
so  that  it  was  probably  demolished  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  no  trace  of  it  remains. 


Utingnet    l&ouse. 

In  a  list  of  Garrisons  taken  in  by  the  Parliament  since  they  first  took  the 
field  given  in  the  "Perfect  Occurrences  of  Parliament"  of  August  29th,  1645, 
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is  Lono-ner  House,  and  nothing  more  relating  to  it  has  been  met  with,  but  it 
was  probably  one  of  those  in  which  a  party  of  soldiers  was  placed,  by  one  party 
or  the  other,  either  to  protect  the  bridges  over  the  Severn,  or  the  passage  of 
boats  by  the  river,  as  were  Buildwas,  Benthall,  Wroxeter,  and  Atcham,  below 
Shrewsbury,  and  Montford  Bridge  and  Embden  on  the  north.  That  its  owner, 
Mr.  Francis  Burton,  was  a  Eoyalist,  is  proved  by  the  following  letter.  "  To 
"  our  loving  friend  Francis  Burton,  Esq.,  of  Longner,  haste  these.  We  desire 
"  you  to  deliver  so  much  hay  as  comes  to  50  loads,  or  as  much  more  as  you  can 
"  possibly  spare,  it  being  for  his  Majestie's  use,  and  we  will  see  you  paid  out  of 
"the  contributions  or  otherwise,  to  your  heart's  content.  We  rest  your 
"  affectionate  friends,  Francis  Ottley,  Michael  Eamly." 

The  old  house  was  taken  down  in  the  last  century.  The  view  is  taken  from 
a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  who  have  been  settled  there  since 
the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 


«  The  towne  of  Ludlow  is  sett  upon  a  hill,  soe  that  those  coming  to  it  may 
"  every  way  ascend.  It  is  well  walled,  and  by  estimation  a  myle  in  curcum- 
"  ference.  There  be  in  the  wall  5  Gates,  Broad  Gate,  that  leadeth  to  Broad 
"  Street,  the  largest  part  of  the  towne,  Old  Gate  is  alsoe  towards  Teme,  as 
"  Broad  Gate  is,  but  not  so  neare,  Gaolford  Gate,  Corve  Gate,  Mill  Gate.  The 
"  Castle  hemmeth  in  a  part  of  the  towne,  and  standeth  on  a  stronge  rocke,  well 
"  diched  betwixt  Corve  Gate  and  Mill  Gate." — Leland's  Itinerary. 

The  view  of  the  Castle  is  from  Buck's  print,  published  1731,  the  one  of  the 
interior  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

■'True  intelligence,  and  joyful  newes  from  Ludlow  declaring  a  battell  fought 
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"  by  his  Excellency  the  Earle  of  Essex  against  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Maurice, 
"  and  the  rest  of  the  Cavaliers  neere  Ludlow.  His  Excellency  to  make  good  at 
"  Ludlow,  what  he  lost  at  Worcester,  advanced  from  thence  with  his  army, 
"  consisting  of  about  20,000  horse  and  foot,  and  having  information  that  Prince 
''Robert  had  left  5  or  6  troopes  of  horse  in  the  way,  some  five  miles  from 
"  Ludlow,  commanded  to  draw  out  such  a  number  if  they  thought  fit  to  march. 
"Before  they  had  entered  into  battell,  Captain  Hide,  a  deserving  souldier, 
"  demanded  whether  they  were  for  the  King  and  Cavahers,  or  for  the  King  and 
"  Parliament  ;  they  soon  replied  for  the  King  and  Cavaliers.  On  hearing  their 
"answer  our  souldiers  were  much  enraged,  and  desired  that  they  might  immedi- 
"  ately  fall  on,  and  with  much  courage  and  valour  he  brought  them  up  with 
"  great  charge,  insomuch  that  there  was  soon  a  great  slaughter  among  the 
"  Cavaliers,  and  those  that  could  get  time,  or  procure  opportunity,  thought 
"  themselves  secure  to  run  away.  Then  the  Earle  of  Essex  marched  with  the 
"  rest  of  his  army  towards  Ludlow,  where  Prince  Robert  had  intrenched 
"  himselfe  very  strongly,  and  made  great  bulwarks  and  fortifications  for  the 
"  safety  and  preservation  of  himselfe  and  the  rest  of  his  associates  ;  whereupon 
"  his  Excellency  placed  a  strong  guard  at  every  place  of  the  towne  which  he 
"  thought  might  bee  most  advantageous  for  his  souldiers,  and  then  marched 
"  against  the  Castle.  The  Cavaliers  had  so  strongly  fortified  themselves,  and 
"  planted  many  pieces  of  ordnance  against  any  souldiers,  that  it  seemed  almost 
"  an  impossible  thing  to  obtaine  the  same,  yet  by  God's  assistance  and  his  owne 
"  wisdome  and  policie  lie  tooke  the  same,  putting  all  the  Cavaliers  to  flight  ;  for 
"  after  much  shot  spent  on  both  sides,  his  Excellency  gave  command  that  the 
"  ordnance  should  be  mounted  up,  because  he  was  resolved  to  make  battery 
"  against  them,  which  command  was  forthwith  obeyed,  and  put  in  execution, 
"  and  upon  Saturday  last  the  Cavaliers  began  to  show  their  courage  about  nine 
"  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  held  till  foure  in  the  aftenioone,  where  the 
"  enemy  all  this  while  played  with  their  cannons  from  the  Castle  against  us,  but 
"  at  last  Prince  Robert  having  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men,  left  the  Castle, 
"  and  is  gone  towards  Shrewsbury,  liis  Excellency  having  taken  the  said  Castle, 
"  left  a  strong  guard,  and  is  now  gone  after  them  towards  Shrewsbury." 

Ludlow  Castle  could  not  have  been  held  for  any  length  of  time  by  the  rebels. 
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for  in  May  following  Sir  William  Waller  was  again  laying  seige  to  it;  no 
account  of  proceedings  there,  in  this  interval  has  been  met  with  to  shew,  how 
the  royalists  had  again  become  masters  of  it. 

A  continuation  of  certain  special  and  remarkable  passages  informed  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  from  May  6th  to  11th,  1643.  "  Letters  from  Hereford 
"  specifie  Sir  William  Waller's  prosperous  success  in  these  parts ;  that  since 
"  the  taking  of  Hereford,  he  hath  also  taken  Leominster,  and  placed  a  Garrison 
"  there,  and  is  now  advanced  to  Ludlow^  and  laid  siege  against  that  Castle,  which 
"  is  strongly  fortified,  on  purpose  for  the  King  to  retreat  unto  in  case  things  prove 
"  unsuccessful  at  Oxford  ;  but  Sir  Wil  liam  lyes  before  it  with  a  strong  force  and 
"  doubts  not  to  be  master  of  it,  within  a  few  days,  onely  some  delay  hath  been 
"  occasioned  by  the  rumours  of  Prince  Maurice's  approach  thither  wayes,  whom 
"  Sir  William  made  preparations  to  encounter  with,  but  the  Prince  for  all  his 
"  fierce  advance  from  Oxford,  made  not  so  much  haste  as  was  expected,  but 
"  conceived  he  might  possibly  obtaine  a  farr  braver  victory  by  delaying  his  march 
"  to  surprize  the  handfull  of  Northamptonshire  men,  which  accordingly  fell  out 
"  to  his  unhappy  wish." 

Letter  from  Oswestry,  March  19th,  1645.  "  Sir,— We  hear  that  Prince 
"Rupert  is  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where  they  heretofore  kept  the  Court  for  the 
"  Ward  of  Wales  ;  his  forces  are  said  not  to  be  very  considerable,  these  which 
"  are  under  him  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  are  thought  not  to  be  above  3000.  They 
"  quarter  about  Clybury,  Tenbury,  and  Burford ;  their  greatest  assistance  is 
"  expected  from  Herefordshire,  for  Prince  Rupert  hath  sent  forth  warrants  into 
"that  County,  commanding  all  persons  from  16  to  60  to  appear  at  a  rendevous 
"  at  a  certain  day  with  armes,  and  other  necessaries  fit  for  a  march,  that  they 
"  may  be  in  readiness  to  be  a  safe  convoy  to  his  Majestie,  who  was  coming  that 
"  way  :  which  they  think  will  be  the  meanes  to  get  the  better  appearance,  and 
"  then  they  think  to  force  them  upon  service. 

"  So  I  rest  your  affectionate  friend,  P.D." 

"  Perfect  Occurrences  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  May  6th,  1645.  "From 
"  Colonel  Birch's  letters  tell  us,  that  he  sate  down  before  Ludlow,  (with  450 
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■'foot,  anH  250  horse  of  the  forces  of  the  County)  with  150  foot  and  40  horse  of 
"  Radnorshire,  on  Friday,  April  24th,  and  with  some  skirmishing  forc'd  the 
"  enemy  into  the  town,  and  saved  most  of  the  suburbs,  which  the  enemy  would 
"  have  fired,  hath  made  a  formidable  leaguer,  was  faced  with  some  forces  of 
"  Ragland,  Gooderidge,  and  Matchfield,  on  Wednesday  29th,  who  retreated  ;  60 
"  horse  are  sent  to  convey  the  guns  from  Gloucester  ;  a  summons  was  sent  in, 
"  and  a  feasible  answer  returned.  There  are  Tvithin  about  250  foot,  and  100 
"  horse,  with  Colonel  Woodhouse  in  the  town  and  Castle,  and  the  horse  made 
"  attemps  to  break  away,  but  were  forced  back  into  the  Garrison.  Colonel 
"  Birch  (if  not  disturbed)  it  is  probable  will  soon  take  in  Ludlow,  and  reduce 
"the  neighbouring  Garrisons  also." 

Colonel  Birch  must  have  drawn  off  his  troopes  from  Ludlow  before  the  9th 
of  July,  for  on  that  day  Charles  arrived  at  Ludlow  from  South  Wales,  where 
he  had  retired  after  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Symonds  only  says  that  ia  this 
march  he  was  accompanied  with  his  life  guards,  and  General  Gerards,  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale's,  and  Sir  William  Vaughan's  regiments,  in  all  300  men. 
He  slept  one  night  at  Ludlow,  and  the  next  day  went  into  Bridonorth. 
"Perfect  Occurrences,"  July  8th,  1645.  "On  Thursday,  the  King  wath  his 
"  army  rumoured  in  the  Countrie  to  be  400  horse  and  foote,25  pieces  of  ordnance, 
"  marched  from  Hereford  to  Ludlow,  and  so  soon  as  he  came  thither,  he  sent 
"  out  his  warrants  to  summon  in  all  the  Countrey  that  were  able  to  contribute 
"  to  him,  to  knoAv  what  they  would  do  for  him,  for  indeed  the  armv  is  o-rown 
"  miserably  poore,  inasmuch  that  wht^n  Rupert  came  to  Worcester  he  was  faine 
"  to  send  to  the  towne  for  contributions  for  meere  shift  for  himself,  havino-  not 
"  so  much  as  linen  left  to  shift  himself  with.  But  the  backwardness  of  the 
"  Country  to  bring  in  moneyes  to  continue  this  uunaturall  warre,  caused  a 
"  Council  to  be  presently  called  by  the  King,  who  sate  in  Ludlow  Castle  ye 
"  same  day,  and  concluded  ye  return  following.  1st. — That  every  person  who 
"  is  worth  .£30  per  annum,  do  finde  a  foote  souldier,  and  set  liim  forth,  and 
"  maintaine  him  at  his  own  charge.  2nd. — That  every  person  who  is  worth  £60 
"  per  annum  doe  send  in  two  foote  souldiers,  &c.  3rd. — That  every  person 
"  worth  £200  per  annum  doe  send  in  a  horse  and  rider  at  their  own  charge,  to 
*•  serve  the  King." 
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"  Mercurius  Veredicus,"  from  October  18th  to  23rd,  1645.  "  The  Committee 
"  of  Shrewsbury  sent  a  partee  towards  Ludlow,  about  the  time  that  all  the 
"  strength  of  the  enemy  could  make,  were  drawne  against  Canon  Froome.  They 
"  marched  by  Stoke,  and  through  some  part  of  the  Forest  of  Mochtree,  then 
"  came  to  Bremill  (Bromfield)  within  two  myles  of  Ludlow,  where  they  found 
"at  the  alehouse  at  this  side  of  the  bridge,  some  of  Ludlow  Garrison  drinking 
"and  bawling,  which  they  took,  to  make  them  know  better  orders  ;  and  from 
"  thence  foure  of  our  men  rode  to  the  bridge  at  Ludlow  towne  end,  and  gave  the 
"  enemy  an  allarme  ;  but  we  know  not  further  of  it,  for  being  now  amongst  the 
"  enemies'  Garrisons,  the  scout  durst  not  make  long  stay."  "A  Perfect  Diurnal 
of  some  Passages  in  Parliament,"  May,  1646.  "  Letters  came  this  day  from 
"  Colonel  Birch,  the  active  Governor  of  Hereford,  and  Colonel  Mackworth,  the 
"gallant  Governor  of  Shrewsbury,  of  their  proceedings  and  treatie  for  the 
"  surrender  of  Ludlow,  the  only  Garrison  that  was  in  Shropshire  for  the  King. 
"  The  particulars  would  be  too  large  to  put  here.  But  what  is  more  welcome 
'•  we  had  further  by  letter  on  assurance,  that  the  absolute  agreement  was  made 
"  for  the  surrender  of  Ludlow  to  the  Parliament,  to  be  June  the  first.  The 
"  Officers  to  march  away  with  horses  and  armes,  and  the  men  without.  What 
"was  in  the  Castle  weel  tell  you  when  we  have  it."  The  "  Moderate 
Intelligencer,"  June  2nd,  1646.  "  This  day  we  understood,  that  the  Governor 
"  of  Ludlow  understanding  that  Colonel  Birch  was  gone,  before  the  surrender 
"  of  that  place  according  to  articles,  refused  to  perform  the  same  to  any  other, 
'•  and  had  beat  some  Salopians  out  of  the  town,  and  killed  seven,  whereupon 
"  Colonel  Birch  was  sent  for,  being  come,  they  resigned  unto  him  without 
"  further  dispute." 

The  Earl  of  Bridgewater  was  the  Lord  President  at  this  time,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  had  joined  the  Parliament,  and  the  rents  of  such  of  his  estates  as 
lay  within  the  parts  subject  to  the  King,  had  been  seized  by  the  Committee  of 
Array,  at  Shrewsbury,  for  paying  the  royal  army. 
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Formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Priory  of  Wenlock,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  last  Prior  at  the  dissolution  for  a  residence.  It  was  after  his  death  given 
to  Robert  Brooke,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reiern  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Sir  Basil 
Brooke  was  its  owner,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  loyalty.  One  of  the  same 
family,  Thomas  Brooke  tooke  the  other  side,  and  was  one  of  the  persons  employed 
by  the  Parliament  to  sell  the  estates  of  loyalists  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  1656. 
No  account  has  been  met  with  of  the  time  it  was  made  a  Garrison,  or  of  its 
being  taken  by  the  Parliament,  except  the  fact  that  it  was  lost  to  the  King 
before  October,  1645. 


Moxtion    CDorbet 

"  Upon  the  same  river  (Roden)  Moreton  Corbet,  anciently  a  house  of  the  family 
"  of  Turret,  afterwards  a  Castle  of  the  Corbets,  sheweth  itselfe,  where  witliin  our 
"  remembrance,  Robert  Corbet,  carried  away  with  the  affectionate  delight  of 
"  architecture,  began  to  build  in  a  barraine  place,  a  most  gorgeous  and  stately 
"  house,  after  the  Italian  modeU.  But  death  prevented  him,  so  that  he  left  the 
"  new  work  unfinished,  and  the  old  Castle  defaced.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Shrop- 
"  shire,  1573." — Camden's  Brit. 

The  following  dates  were  in  different  parts  of  the  building, — on  Doric  Frieze, 
1576  ;  on  chimney,  1667 — 1673,  which  proves  that  his  descendants  carried  out 
Robert  Corbet's  intention,  but  the  tradition  is,  that  it  was  never  finished,  and 
that  it  was  burnt  in  the  Civil  "War.  In  1644  it  was  made  a  Garrison  by  the 
Pai-liament,  its  owner  at  that  time  was  Sir  Vincent  Corbet,  created  a  Baronet 
in  1642. 
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"Burning  Bush  not  consumed,"  Sept.  1644.  "The  Shrewsbury  Committee 
"on  the  10th  of  September  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
"  RinkUng  (a  very  good  souldier)  a  party  of  foot  and  horse  to  surprize  Moreton 
"  Corbet  Castle,  and  sent  unto  the  Lord  Calvin  to  meet  them  with  a  party  from 
"  Stoke,  and  upon  a  Saturday  night  about  one  or  two  of  the  clock  they  came 
"  before  the  Castle,  every  man  being  assigned  the  place  where  he  should  fall 
"  on.  Now  thev  being  come  thither,  and  finding  the  people  in  great  security, 
'•  ordered  the  businesse  thus.  First,  the  commander  gave  the  word,  which  was 
"  Will  and  Tom,  with  order  that  if  any  asked  who  they  were,  to  answer,  Will, 
"  and  if  the  other  answered  not,  Tom,  they  should  give  fire;  this  being  done, 
''  they  sent  drums  at  a  field's  distance  from  the  house,  with  orders  to  beat  a 
"  march  as  soon  as  ever  the  assault  began,  which  they  did  accordingly,  and 
"  thereby  made  the  enemy  think  that  there  had  been  a  great  strengtli,  whereas 
"  indeed  it  was  no  such  matter  ;  then  presently  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  calling 
"  aloud  to  bring  up  such  a  regiment  to  such  a  place,  and  such  a  regiment  to 
"  another  place,  (this  much  daunted  the  hearts  of  the  enemy  at  the  hearing 
"  thereof,)  and  then  hee  sent  some  to  discover  the  centery,  ^vith  an  order  to  tell 
"  the  centery  they  were  friends,  and  to  hold  him  in  discourse  untill  they  had 
"  notice,  which  service  was  so  well  performed  on  all  parts,  that  before  the 
"  centinell  knew  who  wee  were,  our  ladders  were  mounted,  and  wee  in  possession 
"  of  one  of  their  works,  and  then  tlie  enemy  took  the  alarum,  and  our  men  plyed 
"  the  work  most  braveley.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  endeavoured  with  but  ten 
"  men  to  have  forced  a  Uttle  door,  where  not  prevailing,  he  marched  along  over 
"  the  tops  of  the  works  with  but  four  more,  and  with  these  fell  upon  them  that 
"  were  in  another  work,  and  forced  them  with  one  volley  to  betake  themselves 
"to  the  house,  where  out  of  the  windows  and  holes  they  shot  fiercely 
"  at  us,  till  wee  by  throwing  in  among  them  some  hand  grenadees,  they  quitted 
"  these  places,  which  gave  way  to  our  men  to  break  a  stone  pillar  of  a  window, 
"  where  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  his  four  men  entered,  and  after  them 
"  many  more  ;  but  before  these  were  came  in,  the  enemy  being  at  least  80  foot, 
"  and  30  horse,  and  fearfully  supposing  therefore,  that  a  greater  force  then  ours 
"  followed  these  five  that  entered  into  the  Castle,  they  all  instantly  called  out 
"  for  quarter,  which  these  five  granted  them,  and  by  that  time  the  rest  of  our 
"  forces  were  come  up,  and  had  entered  the  Castle,  and  so  possessed  themselves 
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"  firmly  of  it,  and  in  it  Major  Bridgeman,  Captain  Maurice,  one  Lieutenant,  one 
"  Sergeant,  one  Quarter-master,  one  Ensigne,  two  horse  colours,  at  least  eighty 
"  Souldiers,  thirty  good  horses,  six  barrells  of  powder,  with  much  other  provisions. 
"  The  house  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  my  Lord  Calvin,  and  the  Lieutenant 
"  Colonel,  who  behaved  themselves  most  bravely  in  this  action,  said  it  might 
"  have  been  maintained  against  a  great  strength  ;  for  had  it  been  day  work,  they 
"should  not  have  attempted  it.  In  all  this  so  resolute  and  even  desperate 
"  service,  wee  lost  but  one  man,  and  very  few  wounded."  The  illustration  is 
taken  from  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Vincent  E,.  Corbet,  Bart. 


"  The  compasse  of  the  towne  pf  Oswestry  within  the  WauUes  is  aboute  a  myle. 
"  There  be  four  gates,  by  South  the  New  Gate  to  Shrewsbury,  the  Blake  Gate, 
"  N.  W.  towardes  the  Mountain  Gate,  the  Wylhho  (Willow)  Gate.  There  be 
"  no  Towers  in  the  WauUes  besides  the  Gates.  The  towne  is  diked  about  there 
"  is  Castell  sette  on  a  Mont,  be  likelihood  made  be  hand  and  diched  betwixt 
"  Beatrice  Gate,  and  Willike  Gate." — Leland's  Itinerary. 

"  Certain  Information,"  July  10th,  1643.  "  The  Lord  Capell  went  lately  to 
"  Oswestre,  Avith  1000  horse  and  dragooners  to  fortifie  the  TowTie,  and  told  the 
"  inhabitants  that  it  must  be  intrenched  and  strengthened,  because  he  heard 
"that  some  Rebells  were  coming  from  London,  into  that  County,  meaning 
"thereby  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  Colonel  Mitton,  and 
"other  lovers  of  their  religion  and  countrie,  who  are  consigned  by  his  Excellencie, 
"  the  ParUament's  Lord  Generell,  with  men,  armes,  ammunition  and  ordnance  to 
"  go  downe  thither,  and  to  free  all  the  Marches  of  Wales,  from  their  great  oppres- 
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"  sors  and  protectors  of  Paptists,  who  are  rebells  and  traitors  by  the  laws  of  the 
"  land ;  but  now  observe  his  Lordship's  kindness  and  curtesie  to  that  towne,  where 
"instead  of  procurinj^  their  love  and  compliances,  he  hath  gotten  their  perpetual 
"  hatrid,  for  he  putt  all  his  horses  into  their  meadows,  which  hath  eaten  and 
"  spoiled  all  their  grass,  and  thereby  be  hath  bereft  them  of  all  sustenance  for 
"  their  cattle  the  next  winter,  soe  silly  are  the  Cavalier  party  in  committing  sucli 
"  acts,  as  make  themselves  odious  wheresoever  they  come." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  made  a  Garrison  for  the  King  ; 
it  being  an  important  position,  as  being  on  the  road  to  Chester  and  Wales. 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  Llanvorda,  was  made  Governor.  His  neighbour  Colonel 
Mytton,  of  Halston,  espoused  the  opposite  side,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Wem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  aware  of  a  weak  point  in  Colonel  Lloyd's 
character,  the  love  of  good  fare,  and  devised  a  scheme  by  which  to  turn  it  to 
advantage.  He  was  invited  to  dinner  at  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
after  he  had  indulged  sufficiently  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  a  party  of  soldiers 
from  the  Garrison  of  Wem,  were  to  enter  the  dining  room,  and  make  him  prisoner, 
and  then  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Castle  of  Oswestry ;  two  scouts  were  sent 
on  before  this  party  to  see  that  the  road  was  clear,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of 
some  royalists.  Colonel  Lloyd  had  time  to  escape,  he  was  however  in  consequence 
of  this  affair  removed  from  his  post.  Colonel  Mytton  from  his  connexion  with 
the  neighbourhood,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  town,  and  in 
March,  1644,  in  connexion  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  made  an  attempt  to  take 
it,  which  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  Prince  Rupert  in  person,  who  was  in  the 
Castle  at  the  time. — Tradition. 

"  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligence,"  July,  1644.  "  The  noble  and  valient  Earl 
"  of  Denbigh  advanced  towards  Oswestrie,  and  with  the  forlome  hope  consisting 
"  of  200  foot,  and  two  troops  of  horse  faced  the  town  on  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
"two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoone,  and  within  an  hour's  space  made  his  approaches 
"  so  neare,  and  plaid  so  fiercely  upon  the  enemie  with  small  and  great  shot  that  a 
"  breach  was  made  in  the  wall  of  the  towne,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  man,  and 
"  three  wounded,  entered  the  towne  ;  the  enemy  fled  into  the  Church,  and  then 
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"  to  the  Castle,  who  were  so  closely  pursued,  and  the  pyoneers  so  nimble  in  under- 
"  mining,  (wherein  Colonel  Mitton  showed  much  dexterity)  that  they  condescend- 
"  ed  to  surrender  the  Castle,  to  have  quarter  for  their  lives,  which  accordingly 
"  was  done.  My  Lord  at  night  called  a  councell  of  warre,  and  ordered  a  strong 
"  guard,  and  designed  a  party  of  troops  to  fire  the  Castle  gates  with  pitch  ;  but 
"  our  men  wearied  out,  slept  the  opportunity.  My  Lord  by  break  of  day  waking 
"  came  to  Captain  Keme  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  desireed  him  to  go 
"  forward  the  designe,  which  immediately  he  did  with  great  chearfulness,  and 
"valour;  but  on  his  way  there  met  him  a  party  of  women  of  all  sorts,  downe 
"  on  their  knees,  confounding  him  with  their  Welsh  bowlings,  that  he  was  faine 
"to  get  an  interpreter,  which  was  to  beseech  him  to  interest  my  Lord  before  he 
"  blew  up  the  Castle,  they  might  go  up  and  speak  to  their  husbands,  children, 
"  and  the  officers  ;  which  he  moved,  and  my  Lord  condescended  to,  so  Captain 
"  Keme  might  go  with  them,  and  two  trumpets  which  he  did  courageously,  and 
"  carried  this  messuage.  Then  my  Lord  to  avoid  the  eifusion  of  blood  yet  offered 
"  them  mercy,  if  they  would  accept  of  it  ;  they  threw  down  this  paper,  viz  : — 
"To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  Propositions  propounded  by  us,  for 
"  the  delivering  up  the  Castle  of  Oswestrie.  1st.— To  march  away  with  our  armes, 
"  bag  and  baggage,  officers  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever  being  in  the  Castle. 
"  2nd. — That  we  the  said  officers,  and  all  other  persons  within  the  Castle  may 
"  have  guard  through  your  quarters  to  Montford  Bridge,  or  quietly  to  abide  in 
"  our  own  habitations.  3rd. — That  we  may  march  out  of  said  Castle,  over  the 
"  bridge,  with  our  musketts  charged,  light  matches  and  balls  in  our  mouthes. 
"  These  propositions  being  granted,  the  Castle  shall  be  delivered  by  the  officers 
"  subscribed.  John  Birdwer,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Warrin,  Captains 
"  Niche,  Hooks,  and  Davenport,  Lieutenant  Hugh  Lloyd,  and  Lewis  Morgan, 
"  Ancients." 


"Captain  Keme  returned,  leaving  the  women  ;  ui)^  Lord  refused  to  condescend, 
"  at  last  the  women  prevailed,  and  cried  to  me  to  come  up  ;  then  the  two  brave 
"  champions,  Colonel  Mitton,  and  Captain  Keme  went  up,  and  they  said  they 
"  would  repose  themselves  on  such  quarter  as  my  Lord  would  signe  to,  which 
"was  their  lives  onely,  so  they  marched  out,  and  we  found  100  good  muskets. 
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"  besides  other  stewawey,  eight  halberts,  and  officers  to  them,  one  barrel  of  powder 
"  and  suitable  matches,  many  swords,  and  some  few  pistoUs,  twenty  Gentlemen 
"  of  Wales  and  Shropshire,  divers  officers,  and  200  prisoners,  besides  what 
"  were  lost.  Immediately  (it  being  the  Lord's  Day)  my  Lord  called  all  away 
"  to  Church,  to  praise  God,  which  was  done,  and  our  dead  buried.  In  all  this 
'•  service  we  had  but  two  soldiers  slaine,  and  but  one  horse,  and  but  four  wounded, 
"  blessed  be  God.     This  town  is  of  great  concernment." 

From  a  "  History  of  Oswestry,"  by  W.  Price.  "  The  attack  was  so  furious, 
"  that  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  killed, 
"  and  three  wounded,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  by  which  the  infantry 
"  entered.  The  cannon  then  played  smartly  against  the  New  Gate,  which  was 
"  soon  destroyed,  when  a  bold  youth  named  George  Cranage  went  with  his 
"  hatchet,  and  let  down  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge,  over  which  the  horsemen 
"  passed  immediately.  The  royalists  retired  into  the  Castle,  and  the  inhabitants 
"  in  consternation  fled  there  for  shelter.  Thither  they  were  soon  followed  : 
"  Cranage  was  persuaded  by  some  of  the  ParKament  Officers,  to  fasten  a  petard 
"  to  the  Castle  Gate.  Being  enlivened  with  wine,  he  undertook  the  dangerous 
"  enterprise,  with  the  petard  hidden  he  crept  unperceived  from  one  house  to 
"  another,  until  he  got  to  that  one  next  the  Castle,  from  which  he  sprang  to  the 
"  Gate,  fixed  his  engine,  set  fire  to  it,  and  escaped  unhurt.  This  by  the  force 
"  of  its  explosion  burst  open  the  Castle  Gate,  when  the  Garrison  finding  it  was 
"  useless  to  make  further  resistance,  surrendered.  Among  the  prisoners  taken 
"  was  Francis  Newport,  son  to  the  Lord  Newport." 

The  Parliament  forces  did  not  long  retain  quiet  possession  of  Oswestry,  for 
early  in  July  the  "  Weekly  Account,"  relates  :  '  That  after  the  Earl  of  Denbigh 
"  had  taken  Oswestry,  and  left  Colonel  Mitton  Governor,  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
"came  against  it,  and  layd  siege  thereunto  ;  and  upon  notice  given  to  the  Earl 
"  of  Denbigh,  he  called  a  counsell  of  warre,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Sir  Thomas 
"  Middleton,  with  a  strong  party  should  undertake  this  siege,  which  was  per- 
"  formed  with  prudence  and  valour,  keeping  the  designs  secret,  and  stopping 
"all  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  insomuch  that  our  forces  came  upon  them  while 
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"  they  were  feasting  with  their  stolene  veale,  lambe,  mutton,  and  some  of  it  beinc 
"  hot,  and  ready  drest,  which  by  their  hastie  running  away,  they  left  beliind,  and 
"  being  pursued,  he  took  200  prisoners,  among  which  were  some  Captains,  and 
"  other  Officers,  with  seven  carriages  ;  they  fled  towards  Shrewsbury,  and  by  the 
"  way  endeavoured  to  make  good  a  bridge,  from  which  they  were  soon  driven 
"  with  some  loss." 


From  a  letter  of  Sir  William  Middleton  to  the  Hon.  William  Lenthall, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  The  town  of  Oswestre,  late  taken  by  the 
"  forces  of  the  Parliament  under  my  brother  Colonel  Mitton's  command,  was 
"  upon  Saturday  last,  began  to  be  begirt,  and  since  strictly  besieged  by  the 
"  Bang's  forces,  consisting  of  about  1500  horse,  and  3500  foot,  under  the  com- 
"  mand  of  Colonel  Marrow  ;  and  that  thereupon  in  pursuance  of  a  Council  of 
"  War's  determination,  occasioned  by  an  earnest  and  importunate  letter  from  my 
"  Brother  Colonel  Mitton,  directed  to  me  for  speedy  relief,  and  raising  of  the 
"  siege  of  the  said  town,  I  did  upon  the  Lord's  day  last  past,  with  such  forces  of 
"  horse  and  foot  as  I  then  had  advanced  to  the  said  town  of  Oswestre,  where 
"  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  storm  the  town  by  battering,  and  storming  of  the 
"  same,  violently  to  have  carried  it.  About  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon 
"  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  where  the  enemy  having  intelligence  of  our 
"  approach  was  prepared  to  receive  us,  the  forces  of  our  enemy  consisting  of  the 
"  most  valiant  commander  and  souldiers  drawn  out  of  the  Garrisons  of  Chester, 
"  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Denbyshire,  Flintshire,  and  other  places.  The  enemy 
"  had  taken  the  passage  of  water  neer  to  Whittington,  and  very  furiously 
"  assaulted  and  charged  us,  but  were  repulsed,  and  forced  to  return.  There 
"  several  times  the  skirmish  was  doubtful,  either  side  being  forced  so  often  to 
"  retreat,  but  in  the  end  our  foot  forces  coming  up  relieved  the  horse,  beat  back 
"  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  with  such  force  that  they  put  the  enemy  to  an 
"  absolute  flight,  in  which  we  pursued  them  five  miles  towards  Shrewsbury,  to  a 
'•  place  called  Felton  Heath.  In  this  skirmish,  and  the  pursuit,  we  lost  severall 
"  of  our  horse,  some  of  our  troopers,  but  never  a  footman  that  I  am  yet  informed 
"  of ;  many  of  the  troopers  are  hurt,  but  I  hope  will  recover  :  as  for  the  enemy, 
''  they  lost  many  stout  men,  had  many  of  them  taken  prisoners,  some  of  them 
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"  being  of  great  quality,  as  the  Lord  Newport's  eldest  Son,  Captain  Swynnerton, 
"  and  besides  in  their  flight,  such  was  their  haste,  that  we  found  in  the  way  of 
"  pursuit  of  them,  the  highway  as  it  were  strewed  with  store  of  bread,  cheese, 
"  bacon,  and  other  good  provisions,  clothes,  and  also  such  necessary  appurtenances 
"to  an  army,  besides  some  whole  veals  and  muttons  newly  killed.  The  enemy 
"  before  the  relief  came,  had  taken  the  Church,  being  the  strongest  hold 
"  about  the  town.  In  the  way  also  was  taken  seven  carts  and  waggons  laden 
"  with  provisions,  as  beer,  bread,  and  other  necessaries.  The  town  of  Oswestre 
"  I  finde  to  be  a  very  strong  town,  and  if  once  fortified,  of  great  concernment, 
"  and  the  key  that  lets  us  into  Wales." 


"Rowton  Castle,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  rest,  (of  Shropshire  Castles) 
"towards  the  west  borders  of  the  shire,  not  farre  from  Severn e,  which  Castle 
"  some  time  belonged  to  the  Corbets,  and  now  to  the  ancient  family  of  Lysters. 
"  Before  time  it  was  in  the  possession  of  John  Le  Strange,  of  Knucking, 
"  in  despite  of  whom  Llewellyn  Prince  of  Wales  laid  it  even  with  the  ground, 
"  as  we  read  in  the  life  of  Toulque  Fitz  Warin." — Camden. 

William  Lyster  was  in  possession  of  Rowton,  in  1482.  Its  owner  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  was  Thomas  Lyster,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
loyalty  to  Charles,  to  whom,  when  at  Shrewsbury,  he  presented  a  purse  of  500 
oTiineas.  He  was  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  when  it  was  taken,  and  compounded 
for  his  estates.  It  is  stated  in  Burghole's  Journal  printed  in  the  Antiquities  of 
Chester,  that  the  royalists  quitted  it  in  1644,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Shrewsbury. 
No  view  of  it  has  been  met  with. 
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Had  been  destroyed  by  the  Welsh,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1250,  by  John  Fitz 
Alan,  who  had  married  Isabel  de  Say,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  from  her  it  derived  its  name  of  Castle  Isabel,  adapted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  '  Betrothed.'  It  was  purchased  from  the  Fitz  Alans  in  the 
25th  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  and  it  was  the 
residence  of  his  grandson,  Henry  Bromley,  when  Sir  William  Vaughan  placed  a 
royal  Garrison  in  it,  in  September,  1644.  Mr.  Bromley  was  a  Commissioner  of 
Array,  and  was  in  Shrewsbury  Castle,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Parliament. 


"  Perfect  Occurrences  of  ParHament,"  October,  1644.  "  Thursday,  October 
"24th.  There  came  this  day  letters  from  Wem,  which  certifie  that  the  vahant 
'•  Colonel  Mytton  hearing  intelligence  of  Sir  William  Vaughan,  and  a  party  of 
'•  the  enemie's  commanders  to  be  forth  of  the  Garrison :  renowned  Colonel  Mytton 
"losing  no  opportunity,  marched  himself  with  a  party,  and  surprized  Sir 
"  William  Vaughan  himself,  and  twelve  Captains,  Lieutenants,  and  other  Officers 
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"  and  brought  them  before  Shrawardine  Castle,  whereof  Sir  William  Vaughan 
"  was  Governor,  and  summoned  the  Castle,  who  upon  capitulation  seemed 
"willing  to  surrender;  but  Sir  William  slipping  in  drew  up  the  bridge,  and 
"  returned  a  denial  (so  little  trust  is  there  in  their  words)  but  Colonel  Mitton 
"  carried  away  the  other  twelve  Commanders  prisoners. 

"On  Tliursday,  June  Glh,  1645,  we  marched  in  like  posture  to  Shrawarden, 
"  went  close  under  the  works,  tooke  from  them  24  good  horses,  which  was  the 
"greatest  part  of  Doctor  Charles  Vaughan  (the  Governor)  his  troope.  We 
"  expected  them  also  to  sally  out,  but  the  Doctor,  though  he  hath  forgotten  his 
"  preaching  since  he  has  turned  Cavalier,  yet  remembered  his  grammar  rule, 
"  'Optimum  est  alicni  fiii  iiisania,'  for  being  warned  by  the  folly  and  harm 
"  as  a  Churchman,  hee  was  content  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  and  suffer  us  to 
"  march  away  with  his  prize,  without  any  of  their  lots,  or  the  least  disturbance. 
"This  we  did,  without  the  loss,  or  hurt  of  any  one  man  of  ours.  We  ascribe 
"the  praise,  and  memory  of  that  work  to  God,  who  hatli  hitherto  crowned  our 
"  endeavours  with  success." 

From  the  Register  Book  of  Shrawardine.  '•  In  the  t3'me  of  our  late  unnatural 
"  and  unhappy  wars,  that  was  between  the  King  and  Parliament.  Shrawardine 
"Castle  was  made  a  Garrison  for  the  King,  September  28th,  1644.  Sir 
"  William  Vaughan,  Colonel,  was  made  the  Governor  of  it.  This  Castle  was 
"  the  head  quarters  of  all  his  forces.  While  this  Garrison  continued  the  Church 
"  and  Chancell  were  pulled  down,  and  the  outbuildings  of  the  Castle,  and  the 
"  Parsonage  House,  with  all  edifices  thereunto  belonging,  and  the  greatest  and 
"  fairest  parts  of  the  town  were  burnt  for  the  supply,  as  it  was  pretended  of  the 
"sayd  Garrison.  The  Church  was  pulled  down  on  Whitsunday  evening,  June 
"8th,  164.5.  The  town  was  burnt  on  Midsummer  eve,  and  Midsummer  day, 
"  1645.  The  Garrison  was  cowardly  surrendered  up  to  the  Parliament  forces 
"  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hunt,  Colonel  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Charlton,  after 
"five  days  siege;  and  within  less  than  a  fortnight  after  all  the  tymbre  of  the 
"  Castle,  and  much  goods  that  was  in  it,  were  all  consumed  with  it,  upon  a 
"  sudden  report  that  Sir  William  Vaughan  was  coming  to  surprize  it.     After- 
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"  wards  the  stone  work  was  puled  down,  and  carryed  to  Shrewsbury  for  the 
"  repairing  of  the  Castle  there  ;  the  making  up  of  round  walls  standing  on  the 
"  Severn." 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  the  Committee  at  Shrewsbury,  to  Sir  William  Brereton, 
no  date.  "  Sir  William  Vaughan  is  gone  with  bagge  and  baggage  from 
"  Shrawardine  Castle,  marcht  away  yesterday  morning  with  his  coach  and  six 
''  horses,  his  wife,  and  other  women,  all  with  their  portmanteaux  furnished  for 
"  a  long  march,  and  hath  taken  his  leave  of  Shrawardine  Castle  for  the  summer 
"  at  least." 


"  The  towne  of  Shrewsbury  standeth  on  a  rocky  liill  of  stone  of  a  sad  redde 
"  earth,  and  Severne  girdleth  in  all  the  towne,  that  saveing  a  little  piece  by  .  .  . 
"  it  were  an  Isle.  The  towne  is  strongly  walled  and  defended  with  water,  the 
"  which  is  to  be  counted  in  manner  for  the  towne  ditch.  The  Castle  has  been  a 
"  stronge  thinge.  It  is  nowe  much  in  ruine.  It  standeth  in  the  northe  parte  of 
"the  towne.  The  towne  is  more  than  a  myle  within  the  walls  in  compasse." — 
Leland's  Itinerary. 

After  Charles  left  Shrewsbury  on  October  12th,  1643,  Sir  Henry  Ottley  was 
appointed  Captain  of  the  town,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  the  security  of 
the  town,  £250  was  levied  by  assessment  to  repair  the  Castle  Walls,  the  postern 
gate  and  the  town  walls,  and  to  pay  the  soldier's  wages,  for  they  had  raised  200 
foot,  and  60  Dragoons,  and  a  watch  was  kept  at  night ;  £200  was  also  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  two  pieces  of  ordnance.     The  "  Perfect  Diurnal," 
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of  November  4th,  1643,  reports  "that  there  had  lately  been  some  division,  or 
"  mutiny  between  the  townsmen  and  garrison  soldiers  at  Shrewsbury,  and  that 
"  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  County  have  deserted  and  joined  with  Sir  William 
"  Middleton,  I  wish  it  may  hold  true,  for  by  that  means  we  should  be  quickly 
"  able  to  stop  the  cruell  torrent  of  the  enemy,  that  have  for  a  long  time  infested 
"  these  parts." 

The  "Mercurius  Aulicus,"  of  January,  1644,  a  Court  Journal  informs  "  that 
"  some  false  brethern  in  Shrewsbury,  communicated  intelligence  to  the  Garrison 
"at  Wem,  that  they  were  able  to  surprize  a  part  of  the  King's  forces  at 
"  EUesmere,  and  about  the  same  time  Sir  Francis  Ottley  discovered  a  plot  which 
"  had  been  concerted  in  the  town  for  delivering  it  up  to  the  Parliament."  A 
representation  made  at  this  time  to  Sir  Francis,  shows  the  extremities  to 
which  the  town  was  reduced.  It  acquaints  him  "that  the  town  is  so  weak  and 
"  poor  it  is  not  able  to  maintain  a  troop  of  horse,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
"  town  will  not  pay  the  coals  and  candles  for  the  sentry ;  that  the  horse 
"  quartered  have  eaten  the  greatest  part  of  the  pasture  ground,  and  that  the 
"town  is  without  pay — that  the  trade,  especially  with  Wales  in  cotton,  cheese, 
"  butter  and  cattle  is  stopped.  On  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  of 
"  February,  the  Garrison  of  Wem  advanced  within  a  mile  of  Shrewsbury 
"  to  attack  it,  having  had  information  of  a  vulnerable  point,  but  the  night  was 
"  so  dark,  and  the  roads  so  wet,  that  day  came  upon  them  before  they  could 
"  effect  their  enterprize,  and  they  returned  unobserved  to  their  quarters  to  wait 
'•  for  a  more  favourable  occasion,  which  soon  arrived." — Histori/  of  Shrewsbury. 

"Burning  Bush  not  consumed."  "About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  of 
''  February,  1644,  wee  received  the  most  welcome  news  of  the  most  memorable 
"  and  suddain  surprisall  of  the  strong  town  of  Shrewsbury  by  Colonel  Mitton. 
"It  being  a  place  of  great  concernment,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  upland 
"  Garrisons,  which  the  King  held  in  the  whole  Kingdom." 

Extract  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Committee  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  Speaker 
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of  the  House  of  Commons.     "  Right  Hon.  Sir.     It  hath  pleased  God  mirac- 
"  ulously  to  deliver  the  strong  town  of  Shrewsbury  into  our  hands,  with  all  the 
"  commanders,  officers,  and  souldiers  therein  ;  a  list  of  the  chief  of  whom  wee 
"  have  sent  inclosed  to  you.  The  manner  of  taking  of  it  was  briefly  this  : — Upon 
"  the  22nd  of  this  mouth  of  February,  we  drew  out  of  our  Garrisons  of  Wem, 
"  Moreton  and  Stoke,  250  horse,  and  the  Hke  number  of  foot;    Sir  WilUam 
"  Brereton  having  sent  us  250  foot  and  350  horse,  which  party  by  our  order 
"  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rinkling  (who  in  the  marshalling  and 
"  managing  of  this  design  deserves  much  honour)  and  Captain  Willyer,  together 
"  with  Mr.  Huson,  a  Minister,  who  also  most  bravely  and  vahantly  led  on  the  fire- 
"locks  with  50  troopers  dismounted  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bendebne, 
**  who  led  on  their  men  with  undaunted  resolution  ;  after  Avhom  followed  also 
"350  foot  more  wliich  by  Severn  side  stormed  the  town,  near  unto  the  Castle 
"  wall,  and  marched  into  the  Market  house,  and  there  sui^prized  the  main  guard, 
"  and  then  sent  a  party  to  secure  the  Castle  Forehead  Gate,  which  was  efiected 
"  without  much  difficulty  ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  drawbridge  was 
"  let  down,  and  the  Gate  opened, where  valiant  Colonel  Mytton,  Colonel  Boyer, 
"  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  this  Committee,  with  the  horse  entered  ;  and  after 
"  the  Castle  was  surrendered  upon  quarter,  for  all  but  the  Irish  to  march  to 
"  Ludlow,  and  then  the  enemy  delivered  up  a  strong  work  in  Frankwell,  upon 
"  bare  quai'ter  for  their  lives  ;  by  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  wee  became  absolute 
"  masters  of  the   Castle  and  Town,  wherein  were   taken  many  considerable 
"prisoners,  good  store    of  ammunition,    and   great   store  of  ordnance.     The 
"  Committee  of  AVem  took  as  much  care  as  possibly  could  be  that  the  well  affected 
"  in  the  town  might  not  in  any  measure  suffer,  or  bee  plundered,  and  therefore 
"  the  officers  kept  off"  the  souldiers  from  plundering  of  the  town,  that  we  the 
"  Committee  might  see  right  done,  and  not  but  malignants  only  to  suffer.     A 
"  list  of  the  prisoners  taken  in   Salop  :  Sir  Michael   Ernley,   Knight,  and  his 
"  Brother  ;  Sir  Richard    Lee,   Bart. ;  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  Bart. ;  Sir  Henry 
"  Frederick  Thyn,  Bart. ;  Sir  William  Owen,  Knight;  Sir  John  Wylde,  Knight; 
"  Sir  Thomas  Lister,  Knight ;  together  with  eleven  Esquires,  two  Lieutenant 
"  Colonels,  one  Major,   two    Doctors,  eight  Captains,   fifteen  Gentlemen,  and 
"other  prisoners,  of  whom  some  where  Irish.     One  Captain  and  five  others 
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'•  were  slaine.  We  also  tooke  fifteen  pieces  of  ordnance,  many  hundred  of  armes, 
'•  divers  barrels  of  powder,  all  Prince  Maurice  his  Magazine,  divers  carriages, 
"  bagge  and  baggage  of  the  Prince ;  wee  lost  only  two  men.  And  was  not  this 
"  a  most  rare  and  remarkable  mercy  and  famous  victory  indeed  !  and  never  to 
"  be  obliterated  out  of  the  tables  of  eternal  memory." 

The  invading  party  had  divided,  one  ran  up  the  bank  of  the  Council  House 
Garden,  which  is  nearest  to  the  Castle,  and  scaling  the  wall  with  light  ladders 
reached  the  North  or  Castle  Gate  ;  the  other  took  the  path  by  the  river  side, 
under  the  Council  House,  then  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Owen,  and  notwith- 
standing that  a  Fort  existed  on  each  side  the  Water  Gate,  they  entered  the 
town  unmolested,  being  plainly  indebted  to  treachery  for  their  success. 


The  singular  Tower  which  forms  the  southern  end  of  this  building  was 
erected  by  Laurence  de  Ludlow,  soon  after  1292,  and  was  probably  added  onto 
an  older  building,  of  which  some  remains  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  the  north 
Tower,  which  is  now  surmounted  by  projecting  timber  work.  It  was  occupied 
by  his  descendants  for  several  generations.  It  afterwards  passed  through 
several  hands,  till  in  1620  it  was  purchased  by  the  first  Lord  Craven. 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  held  on  a  long  lease  by  the  family  of 
Baldwyn,  who  had  estates  of  their  own  in  Corvedale,  but  one  branch  of  it  resided 
at  Stoke,  and  were  its  last  inhabitants.  Both  Lord  Craven  and  his  tenant  were 
devoted  to  their  King,  and  were  fined  one  in  the  sum  of  £  ,  and  the  other 
in  £585.  A  Garrison  was  placed  in  it  early  in  the  War,  as  it  commanded 
Stretton  Dale,  and  kept  open  the  road  to  Ludlow  ;  Captain  Daurett  was 
appointed  Governor.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  place  of  importance 
from  the  numerous  reports  of  the  taking  of  it,  which  are  found  in  the  News 
Books  of  the  time. 
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Intelligence  from  Shropshire,  June  19th,  1645.  "There  was  drawn  out  of 
"this  Garrison  by  order  from  the  Committee,  500  foot  and  300  horse,  viz  :  part 
"  of  Colonel  Mackworth's  Regiment,  and  part  of  Colonel  Lloyd's  Regiment, 
"  both  of  them  marched  along  in  the  service  ;  our  forces  marched  within  five 
"miles  of  Ludlow,  the  design  being  to  reduce  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  to 
"  secure  it  by  placing  some  Garrisons  there  to  block  up  Ludlow.  We  sent 
"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rivling  to  view  Stoke  Say  Castle,  a  Garrison  of  the 
"  enemies  ;  the  place  was  conceived  considerable,  therefore  the  next  morning 
"  we  drew  up  to  it,  and  summoned  it,  but  the  Governor  Captain  Dauret  refused; 
"  thereupon  wee  prepared  for  a  storme  ;  being  ready  to  fall  on,  wee  gave  a 
"  second  summons,  which  was  hearkened  unto,  a  parley  admitted,  and  the  Castle 
"  delivered  up  and  is  now  garrisoned  by  us.  It  secures  Stretton  Dale,  so  that 
"  Ludlow  is  now  blockt  up  on  this  side,  and  hath  only  Hereford  to  range  it  in." 

The  "  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,"  from  June  24th  to  July  1st,  1645. 
"  After  this  (the  taking  of  the  Castle  by  the  Parliament)  Sir  Michael  Wood- 
"  house.  Governor  of  Ludlow,  procures  aU  the  King's  Garrisons  for  about  20 
"  miles  compass,  to  draw  out  for  his  reliefe,  and  thereupon  a  body  of  neere  2000 
"  horse  and  foot  was  drawn  out  by  himself  from  Ludlow,  and  from  Sir  Thomas 
"  Lunsford  from  Monmouth,  Colonel  Sandes  from  Worcester,  Colonel  Scuda- 
"  more  from  Hereford,  and  fron\  Hartlebury,  and  other  Garrisons  ;  these  the 
"  enemies'  forces  being  thus  joined,  marched  towai'ds  Stoke,  (beiug  conscious  of 
"  of  the  greatnesse  of  their  loss)  to  besiege  it,  and  endeavour  the  retaking  it,  but 
"  our  forces  in  those  parts  being  resolved  to  fight.  Captain  Fouke's  troope  with 
"  some  reformadoes  fell  upon  a  body  of  200  of  the  enemies'  horse,  and  routed 
"  them  ;  after  whom  our  foot  marched,  beate  up  their  ambuscades  for  a  mile 
"  together  till  they  came  to  the  maine  body,  which  after  an  hour's  fight  were 
"routed  and  dispersed.  There  were  100  of  the  enemy  slaine  on  the  place,  300 
"  common  souldiers  taken,  about  six  officers,  two  gentlemen,  all  their  ordnance, 
"bag  and  baggage,  four  barrels  of  powder,  besides  match  and  bullet,  100  horse; 
"  Sir  William  Crofts,  and  other  gentlemen  of  quality  slaine :  among  the  prisoners 
"  are  Colonel  James  Boughton,  Captain  Walter  Neale,  three  other  captains, 
"  two  cornets,  three  ensignes,  two  lieutenants,  three  sergeants,  nine  quarter 
"  masters,  three  matrosses,  one  physitian,  one  chirurgoon,  and  many  gentlemen 
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"  of  Herefordshire.    Colonel  Rlnkling  as   for  this,  deserves  much  honour,  he 
"  showed  much  valour  herein  as  man  could  do." 

The  two  following  reports  relate  to  a  fight  near  to  Stoke  Say,  in  the 
following  year.  "Free  Informer,"  February  14th,  1646.  "A  party  of 
"  Sir  William  Vaughan's  horse  on  the  side  of  the  King,  marched  through  a 
"  great  part  of  Shropshire,  plundering  as  they  went.  They  went  from  Clun  to 
"  Knio-hton,  and  Presteign,  thence  by  Brampton  Bryan  and  over  Leintwardine 
"  Brido-e  were  proceeding  towards  Ludlow ;  but  being  closely  pursued  by 
"  Captain  Marvin,  they  were  forced  to  take  sanctuary  in  Stoke  Church,  into 
"  which  they  got  some  of  their  horse,  and  stood  upon  their  guard.  Before  they 
"  got  into  the  Church,  we  had  a  sharp  conflict  with  them,  which  put  them  to 
"  the  rout,  and  killed  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  others,  and  tooke  some 
"prisoners.  This  being  neare  Ludlow,  it  is  doubted  the  enemy  will  receive 
"releife  in  the  Church,  but  they  will  heed  how  they  strangle  again  so  far 
"  abroad." 

The  "Citties'  Weekly  Post,"  from  February  10th  to  l7th,  1646.  "  We  under- 
"  stood  from  Wales  that  Sir  William  Vaughan  expecting  to  be  besieged  at 
"  Hifh  Archall  by  some  of  Sir  William  Brereton's  forces  who  were  lately  before 
"  Chester,  did  send  out  a  strong  party  to  bring  in  provisions  to  maintaine  them 
"  if  the  place  should  be  besieged,  and  to  levy  contributions,  and  to  take  what 
"  prisoners  they  could,  intending  if  they  were  persons  of  estate  that  they 
"  should  purchase  their  deliverance,  either  by  ransome  or  exchange.  Having 
"  received  these  orders,  tliis  plundering  party  marched  to  Clun^  and  so  neere 
"  unto  Stoke  Say,  that  the  Governor  of  it  receiving  the  alarme  in  time,  sallyed 
"  forth  ao-ainst  them  with  a  considerable  strength,  and  having  followed  them 
"  seven  miles,  our  forlorn  hope  at  the  length  overtook  them,  and  set  on  their 
"  party,  which  immediately  did  fly  towards  their  maine  body,  where  they  grew 
"  so  bold  as  to  stand  still  awhile,  and  to  look  our  forces  in  the  face  ;  but  finding 
"  that  wee  were  resolved  to  incounter  with  them,  and  came  up  in  good  equipage 
"  to  perfect  that  resolution,  they  obeyed  againe  the  ignominious  counsaile  of 
"  their  fears,  and  fled  from  the  field  to  take  sanctuary  in  a  Church  ;  but  before 
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"  they  could  arrive  unto  it,  we  slew  three  or  four  of  their  men,  tooke  diverse 
"  prisoners,  amongst  which  were  some  of  note  and  quality.  They  had  no  sooner 
"  entered  the  Church,  but  the  alarm  was  brought  to  Ludlow,  and  notice  given  in 
"  what  danger  they  were  if  suddaine  releife  was  not  sent  unto  them  ;  whereupon 
"  a  strong  party  of  horse  immediately  was  drawn  forth  for  their  rescue,  but  our 
"  men  understanding  of  their  coming,  and  being  wearied  before  with  their  long 
"  march,  and  the  ill  wayes  made  more  heavie  by  the  thaw  which  more  deeply 
"  did  corrupt  them,  they  retreated  back,  having  not  one  man  slaine,  nor  one 
"  man  wounded  in  this  service." 

Major  Hungerford  was  the  Governor  appointed  by  the  Parliament,  and  in 
the  "  Letter  Book  "  of  Sir  "WiUiam  Brereton  are  two  letters  from  him  to  the 
Shrewsbury  Committee,  informing  them  of  a  party  of  3000  royaUsts,  most  of 
them  horse,  being  about  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  worth  adding  to  this  account  of  events  connected  with  Stoke  Say.  The 
view  is  taken  from  a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Edward  WilUams,  in  1793,  and  shows 
some  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  court,  now  entirely  gone,  and  also  the 
canopy  over  the  draw-well. 


"  There  was  an  olde  Castell  of  stone  cauUid  Tunge  Castel.  It  standeth  helf 
"  a  myle  from  the  towne,  on  a  Broke,  under  the  witch  rinneth  the  Broke  that 
"  cummeth  from  Weston  to  Tung.  Sir  Henry  Vernoun  a  late  dales  made  the 
"  Castel  al  of  bricke." — Leland's  Itinerary. 

Tong  Castle  became  the  property  of  William  Pierpoint,  Earl  of 
Kingston  by  his  marriage  in  1638  with  the  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  who 
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had  purchased  it  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  inherited  it  from  the  Vemons. 
Symons  in  a  list  of  the  Shropshire  Garrisons  in  May,  1645,  says,"  Tong  Castle, 
"  first  the  Xing  had  it,  and  then  the  rebells  gott  it ;  then  Prince  Rupert  tooke 
"  it,  and  put  in  a  Garrison,  who  afterwards  burnt  it,  when  he  drew  them  out  to 
"  the  battails  of  York."  "May  17th,  1645.  His  Majestie  marched  by  Tong 
"  Castle,  Salop,  a  faire  Church,  the  windows  much  broken,  and  yet  divers  coate 
"  of  armes  remayne.  A  fayre  old  Castle  neere  the  Church  called  Tong  Castle, 
"  belonging  to  Pierpoint  this  18  years."  The  owner  of  the  Castle  at  this  time 
was  William  Pierpoint,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Kinof's  service.  His  son  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  The 
illustration  is  from  Buck's  view,  pubUshed  in  1731. 


Witm. 

"  After  the  taking  of  Bristol  by  Prince  Rupert  in  July,  1643,  Mr.  Mytton, 
"  Mr.  Mackworth,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  M.  P.  for  Shrewsbury,  attended  by 
"  Richard  Baxter,  the  famous  dissenting  minister,  having  got  a  small  body  of 
•'  troops  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  settled  a  Garrison  at  Wem,  being  the 
"  first  the  Parhament  had  in  this  County.  To  fortefy  ye  towne,  a  rampart  or 
"wall  was  thrown  up,  which  began  at  Drayton  Gate,  and  ran  along  the  side  of 
"  Sandland's  Gate,  where  it  formed  an  angle,  defended  by  a  wooden  tower,  then 
"  it  turned  to  ye  mill,  crossed  Mr.  Whitfield's  meadow,  and  ye  road  just  before 
"  Oliver's  well,  and  then  passed  along  ye  side  of  the  Parsonage  Garden, 
"  adjoining  Buggen's  Lane,  till  it  came  to  Shrewsbury  Gate,  then  crossed  ye 
"  middle  of  ye  large  alley  to  the  corner  of  ye  School  Garden,  where  it  turned 
"through  ye  Tanpits  on  the  side  of  ye  brook  to  Ellesmere  Gate,  and  then 
"  round  to  Drayton  Gate.  The  ditch  was  little  bigger  than  such  as  husbandmen 
"  inclose  their  ground  with,  and  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  made  a  wall. 
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"  which  was  strengthened  by  palisades  placed  so  thick,  that  ye  whole  coppice 
"  in  ye  township  of  Worn  was  cut  down  for  this  purpose.  All  houses  and 
"  buildings  outside  the  towne  were  burned  to  prevent  their  giving  shelter  to  ye 
"  enemy.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  ye  King  sent  ye  Lord  Capel,  a  person  of 
"  great  fortune  and  honour,  to  Shrewsbury  ;  ye  Parliament  sent  Sir  William 
"  Brereton  to  oppose  him,  a  gentleman  of  competent  fortune  in  Cheshire.  He 
"  brought  a  troope  of  horse  and  regiment  of  foot.  When  Lord  Capel  had  got 
"  together  near  5000  men,  he  resolved  to  attack  Wem  before  its  works  were 
"  quite  finished,  ye  Gates  had  no  hinges.  About  80  men  approached  ye  wall 
"  on  ye  north  side,  but  fled  at  ye  sight  of  a  lighted  match,  and  22  rolls  of  paper 
"  which  Woodhouse  had  planted  in  a  tumbril  on  ye  walles  ;  ye  principal  attack 
"  was  made  at  Drayton  Gate." — Blakeway  Papers. 

On  this  occasion  the  women  were  so  active,  as  to  have  given  occasion  for  the 
following  rhyme  : — 

"  The  women  of  Wem,  and  a  few  musketeers, 
Beat  the  Lord  Capel,  and  all  his  Cavaliers." 

Vicars  in  "God's  Ark  overtopping  the  world's  waves,"  thus  notices  this 
attack,  "  About  the  10th  of  foresaid  November,  came  certain  information  by 
"  letters,  and  other  very  credible  testimonies  out  of  Shropshire,  of  a  very  noteable 
"  and  brave  defeat  given  to  that  irreligious,  (if  not  atheistical  and  pragmaticall 
"  but  yet  blessed  be  ye  Lord)  that  unfortunate  and  unsuccessful  Lord  Capel, 
"  and  his  vulturous  and  ravenous  harpies,  by  the  most  valiant  forces  of 
"  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  under  the  happie  conduct  of  that  most  virtuous  and 
"  victorious  commandei".  Sir  WilUam  Brereton,  and  his  unanimous  and  magnan- 
"  imous  associates  therein,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  and  most  courageous  Colonel 
"  Mytton.  On  the  17th  of  October,  Master  Needham  the  Lord  Kilmuruey's 
"  Sonne"  was  taken  in  an  engagement  at  Loppington,  Avhere  the  Wem  soldiers 
took  refuge  in  the  Church,  and  the  royaUsts  dislodged  them  by  setting  fire 
to  the  porch  and  roof,  which  was  covered  with  shingles.  Baxter  goes  on  to 
say,  that  "  if  they  had  then  come  on  to   Wem,  they  had  found  the  towne  very 
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"  weake,  and  much  lesse  able  in  respect  of  workes  to  make  resistence  than  when 
"  they  did  make  their  second  assault." 

"Special  Passages  informed  to  the  Parliament,"  from  Thursday,  April  18  to 
25  1644.  "The  enemy  doth  yet  remaine  about  Wem,  being  in  number  about 
"  2000,  which  are  under  the  command  of  Byron  and  Oneales.  The  enemy  hath 
"  not  laid  close  siege  to  Wem,  (as  was  reported)  but  quarter  neere  about  it,  and 
"  the  Garrison  souldiers  have  often  sallyed  out,  and  taken  some  of  the  enemy 
"  prisoners  ;  the  towne  is  victualled  for  six  weeks,  and  is  strongly  fortified  and 
"  situate  upon  the  river  of  Severnei'' ;  they  have  also  two  sackers,  and  some  other 
"  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  Colonel  Mytton  (the  Governor  thereof)  is  gone  downe, 
"  and  intends  not  only  to  relieve  the  towne,  but  to  drive  the  enemy  further 
"  from  these  parts,  which  resolution  of  his  is  likely  in  a  short  time  to  be  effected." 

No  report  of  the  second  assault  on  Wem  has  been  met  with,  but  Baxter,  in 
his  account,  writes, — "  While  the  Cheshire  souldiers  continued  in  Wem,  (which 
"  were  about  500  musqueteers,  besides  horse,)  the  enemy  did  forbeare  to  make 
"  any  attempt  against  the  towne,  but  were  repulsed  and  beaten  off  with  great 
"  losse,  by  a  far  lesse  number  than  a  third  part  of  those  that  were  commande  d 
"  out  of  the  towne.  The  unparallel'd  magnanimity,  resolution,  and  dexterity 
"  of  those  young  souldiers,  who  were  not  in  any  service  (except  some  of  them 
"  in  that  skirmish  at  Loppington)  before  they  were  engaged  in  this  siege  of 
"  Wem,  whose  courageous  spirits  were  so  supported,  and  transported  beyond 
"  themselves,  as  did  much  admire  and  daunt  the  enemy.  The  great  slaughter 
"and  execution  which  was  performed  upon  the  enemy  when  they  set  upon 
"  Wem,  there  being  6  cart  loads  of  dead  men  caried  away  at  one  time,  (besides 
"  the  wounded,)  and  as  it  is  said  there  were  fifteen  found  buried  in  one  grave 
"  near  the  town  workes,  and  divers  were  seen  dead  and  stripped  lying  upon 
"  the  ground  the  next  day.  And  that  little  execution  which  was  done  upon 
"  our  men,  whereof  we  lost  not  above  three  in  the  town, — Major  Marrow,  and 
"  one  souldier,  and  one  boy.  The  qualitie  of  the  persons  slaine  or  wounded, 
"  even  such  as  were  most  eminent  or  considerable, — Colonel  Win  certainly  slain, 
"  his  Major  Vaughan  wounded  in  the  ribs,  Captain  Davison  taken  prisoner, 
'•  Colonel  Scriven  slightly  wounded,  and  manj'  others." 

•  This  is  one  instance  among  many,  of  the  incorrectness  of  names  in  the  reports  made  by  strangers  to  the  country. 
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"The  various  circumstances  of  admiration  which  happened  in  the  fight, 
"wherein  the  Lord's  hand  is  much  to  be  acknowledged, — one  of  their  great 
"  cannons  or  mortar  pieces  brake  with  the  first  shot  ;  the  mighty  execution 
"  which  our  cannon  did  make  upon  the  enemie,  whereas  their  cannon  and 
"  mortar  pieces  though  discharged,  did  no  execution  at  all,  having  (as  it  should 
"seem)  no  commission  from  Heaven,  to  touch  any  of  those  who  fought  the 
"  Lord's  battail.  A  barrell  of  powder  was  blown  upon,  which  burned  or 
"wounded  15  of  their  men,  whereof  12  died, — others  confidently  report,  that 
"  one  of  their  cannons  taking  fire  twice  or  thrice,  yet  could  they  not  procure 
"  the  same  to  be  discharged.  All  this  I  thought  fit  heer  thus  particularly  to 
"  relate,  as  a  just  and  rare  monument  of  God's  power  and  providence  in  thus 
"  taking  the  proud  and  self-conceited  \vickedly-wise  men  out  of  the  world,  in 
"  their  own  accursed  craftiness,  as  hath  been  clearly  shown  all  along  in  this 
"  narration." 


OTfjitcijurc]^ 

Is  not  included  in  any  list  of  the  Shropshire  Garrisons  that  has 
been  met  with,  but  Vicars  in  his  "  God  in  the  Mount,"  has  the  following 
account.  "  The  Lord  Capel  (that  court  summer  flea)  who  hath  so  leapt  and 
"  skipt  up  and  down  to  no  purpose  (God  be  praised  for  it),  sent  a  messenger 
"  to  assure  those  in  Warrington  (who  were  besieged)  that  if  they  could  hold 
"  out  another  day,  he  would  come  to  their  reliefe,  and  raise  the  seige  ;  but 
"  the  messenger  was  apprehended  by  the  way  by  Namptwich  forces  ;  who 
"  thereby  understanding  of  the  advance  of  the  Lord  Capell,  made  out  with  all 
"speede  to  AYhitchurch,  and  sodaiuly  surprized  that  towne,  slue  about  150 
"  malignants,  tooke  40  prisoners,  some  of  them  men  of  eminencie  and  good 
"  worth,  took  500  armes,  besides  ammunition  of  powder,  and  bullets,  and  match, 
"and  manned  and  fortified  the  town  bravely  for  the  King  and  Parliament,  and 
"  we  wiped  the  Lord  Capel's  nose  both  of  his  poor  expectation  of  releiving 
"  Warrington,  and  thereby  sent  him  to  seek  another  lodgings  where  he  could 
"get  it."  J 
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Wixoxtttt 

Is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  list  of  Garrisons,  but  no  notice  of  it  as  a  post  in 
the  Civil  War  has  been  found,  except  that  the  "Perfect  Diurnal,"  of  July  1st, 
1644,  states  that  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  appointed  it  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
forces,  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  that  lie  marched  from  thence  to  the  seige  of 
Oswestry,  which  shows  that  at  that  time  it  w^as  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament. 
The  object  of  placing  a  Garrison  there,  was  of  course  the  same  as  in  other  cases 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river. 


An  apology  is  required  for  placing  tliis  Castle  in  a  work  professing  to  be 
limited  to  slight  accounts  of  the  Garrisons  that  were  established  in  Shropshire, 
in  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that 
part  of  Shropsliire  was  included  in  Powis  land,  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
excuse.  That  it  was  taken  by  the  combined  forces  drawTi  from  the  Garrisons 
of  Oswestry  and  Wem,  in  some  degree  connects  it  with  proceedings  in  Shrop- 
shire; and  two  sketches  copied  through  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
from  a  MSS.  entitled  'Natitie  Cambre  Britanice,'  shewingf  the  Castle  as  it 
appeared  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  the  War,  possess  great 
interest,  as  showing  much  building  that  has  been  destroyed  in  subsequent 
alterations. 

Geraldus  Cambresis,  who  travelled  in  Wales  to  enlist  followers  for  the 
Crusades,  states  that  in  1188,  he  excommunicated  Owen  Cyfeilieg,  because  he 
was  the  only  Welsh  Prince  who  had  failed  to  meet  him  ;  and  he  further  says, 
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tliat  he  was  tlie  owner  of  Powis  Castle,  and  resided  there.  The  granddaughter 
of  Owen  Cyfeilieg,  Hawise  Gadarii,  became  the  heiress  of  Powis,  and  married 
John  Charlton,  of  Apley,  who  in  her  right  was  created  Lord  Powis,  and 
eventually  the  Lordship  passed  through  another  heiress  to  Sir  John  Grey, 
Knight,  together  with  the  title. — Paper  in  Archeologie  Cambrensis,  by  Thomas 
O.  Morgan. 

Leland  thus  describes  the  Castle  in  his  day.  "  Walschpole  liad  two  Lord 
"  Marcher's  Castles,  within  one  wiiuUe,  the  Lord  Powis  named  Grey,  and  the 
"  Lord  Dudley  caullyd  Sutton ;  but  now  the  Lord  Powis  hath  both  in  his  hands. 
"  The  Walschpole  is  in  compasse  almost  as  muche  as  a  little  towne.  The  Lord 
"  Dudley's  part  is  almost  fallen  downe;  the  Lord  Powis's  parte  is  mostly  good." 
Mr.  Hartshorne  in  his  History  of  the  Castles  of  England  and  Wales, 
attributes  the  oldest  parts  of  Powis  C  astle  to  the  time  of  John  de  Charlton, 
and  he  says  it  was  originally  entered  by  a  Gatehouse,  and  a  bridge  over  the 
fosse.     Its  appearance  in  1684,  is  shown  by  the  sketches. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Lord  Powis  himself  made  it  a  Garrison  for 
the  King  ;  and  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Weekly  Account,"  of  August, 
1644,  describes  an  attempt  in  the  following  year  to  take  it  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops.  "  Saturday,  August  10th,  Colonel  Mytton,  Governor  of  Oswestree,  and 
"  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  joining  together,  with  about  300  horse  and  400  foot, 
"  marched  to  Welsh  Poole,  at  which  place  Prince  Eupert's  own  regiment  of 
"  horse  were  quartered,  and  falling  on  them  early  in  the  morning  tooke  so  many 
"  horse,  that  they  mounted  their  foote  home  again,  viz  :  at  least  300  ;  they  also 
"  took  neer  a  hundred  prisoners,  whereof  was  one  Captain,  one  Cornet,  three 
"  Quarter-masters,  and  diverse  other  ojfficers,  with  much  amies  and  baggage;  a 
"  great  number  more  of  prisoners  had  been  taken,  but  that  they  escaped  away 
"  over  hill  and  dales,  hiding  themselves  amoung  the  rocks.  These  valiant  and 
"  active  commanders,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  and  Colonel  Mytton,  did  also 
"  face  Red  Castle  in  which  is  at  least  200  Welsh  and  Irish  Papists,  which  they 
"  intend  to  call  shortly  to  a  strict  account  for  all  their  insolencics  and  tiaiterous 
"  practices,  Sir  William  Brereton  (who  we  reported  to  be  there)  is  upon  other 
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"acceptable  service  iu  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  Tlie  rehitor  uf  the  defeat 
"  given  to  Prince  Rupert,  at  Welchpool,  saith  that  all  his  forces  which  appeared 
"  now  in  these  parts,  as  near  as  they  could  guesse  was  not  above  4000,  which 
"  they  think  are  returned  back  to  Chester  or  Shrewsbury." 

"  Burning  Bush  not  consumed."  "About  the  6th  of  this  instant  (October,  1644) 
"  Letters  from  Welchpool  were  brought  to  London,  which  certified  that 
"  renouned  Sir  Thoma^  Middleton  had  taken  Red  Castle,  a  place  of  very  great 
"  consequence,  and  one  of  the  enemies'  strongest  holds  in  North  Wales.  The 
"manner  of  the  taking  of  it  was  said  to  be  thus :— the  enemy  in  this  Castle  (whereof 
"  be  the  Lord  Powis,  a  great  Papist,  and  most  desperate  and  devillish  blasphemer 
"  of  God's  name,  was  Governor,  and  the  owner  also)  did  often  oppose  and  in- 
"  terrupt  the  bringing  in  of  provisions  into  our  forces  at  Montgomery  Castle  ; 
"whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  summoned  the  -whole  Country  thereabouts 
"  to  come  in  unto  him,  and  presently  upon  it  advanced  from  Montgomery  to 
"  Pool  with  300  foote  and  100  horse,  where  they  quartered  on  the  Monday  and 
''  Tuesday  night  following,  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  next,  at  two  of  the 
"  clock,  even  by  moonlight,  Mr.  John  Arundell,  the  master  gunner  to  Sir 
"  Thomas  Middleton,  placed  a  petard  against  the  outer  gate,  which  burst  the 
"  gate  quite  in  pieces,  and  (notwithstanding  the  many  showers  of  stones  thrown 
"  from  the  Castle  by  the  enemy,)  Sir  Thomas  Middleton's  foote,  commanded  by 
"  Captain  Hugh  Massey  and  Major  Henry  Kett,  rushed  with  undaunted 
"  resolution  into  the  enemy's  works,  got  into  the  porch  of  the  Castle,  and  so 
"  stormed  the  Castle  Gate,  entered  it,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  old  and 
"  the  new  Castle,  and  of  all  the  plate,  provisions,  and  goods  therein,  (which  was 
"  a  great  store)  which  had  been  brought  from  all  parts  thereabout ;  they  also 
"took  prisoners  therein,  the  Lord  Powis  and  his  brother,  with  liis  two  sons, 
"  together  with  a  seminary  Priest,  3  Captaines,  1  Lieutenant,  and  80  common 
"  souldiers  ;  40  horse,  and  200  armes.  The  place  is  of  great  concernment,  for 
"  before  the  taking  of  it,  it  did  much  mischief  to  the  country,  and  almost  blockt 
"  up  the  passages  from  Oswestry  to  Montgomery  Castle,  so  that  now,  the 
"  strongest  forts  in  all  North  Wales  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Parliament ; 
"  thi'S  Castle  being  conceived  to  be  of  a  strength  sufficient  to  hold  out  a  year's 
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"  siege,  and  to  be  able  to  keep  out  at  least  1000  men  for  a  whole  twelvemonth 
"it  having  at  that  present,  sufficient  provisions  in  it  of  all  sorts  for  such  a 
"  continuance  of  time.     Besides,  by  this  means  noble  Sir  Thomas  Middleton 
"  h^th  now  the  command  of  North  Wales,  and  can  raise  men  there  at  his 
"  pleasure." 

From  Sequestration  Papers.  "  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  took  Red  Castle,  co. 
"Montgomery,  Oct.  2,  1644,  and  sent  Lord  Powis  prisoner  to  the  Garrison 
"  of  Wem,  thence  to  the  Garrison  of  Stafford,  and  thence  to  London  upon  his 
"parole,  where  he  now  remaineth  at  his  lodging  in  Strand.  June  17,  1645, 
"  on  oath  of  Charles  Jones,  servant  to  the  said  Lord  Powis,  aged  and  infirm." 
"May  22,  1644,  Lord  Powis  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
"  fine  paid  for  twenty  nine  weeks,  from  Oct.  2,  1644,  to  June  instant,  £1192, 
"of  which  the  county  of  Montgomery  paid  £818  9s. ;  due  30th  of  June,  1645, 
"£373  lis."  "Sir  Percy  Herbert,  son  of  Lord  Powis,  fined  £1007  (Lord 
"  Powis  in  his  old  age  infirm  and  weake)  had  in  August,  1645,  by  resolution  of 
"  Parliament,  £4  per  week  allowed  him  for  his  maintenance  in  prison  out  of  his 
"  estate,  by  the  Committee  of  Sequestration,  where  his  estates  lay.  July  7, 
"1646,  order  that  he  shall  have  it  since  his  imprisonment.  April  24,  1646, 
"  t^at  the  said  pension  be  continued,  and  paid  the  arrear  till  Midsummer  next." 

William  Herbert,  first  Baron  Powis,  died  in  1655.  He  had  married  Eleanor 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Percy, 
second  Baron,  had  been  created  in  1622,  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  first 
Lord  Craven,  and  died  1666,  and  was  father  of  William  third  Baron,  Marquis 
and  Duke  of  Powis. 
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